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Medical history in Ohio is again the theme of the fourth 
issue of the Quarterly. For ten years the society has devoted the 
October Quarterly to research papers prepared by the members 
of the Committee on Medical History and Archives. According to 
Dr. Robert G. Paterson, secretary, in the formation of the com- 
mittee there were two main purposes. They were to publish in an 
authoritative historical journal in Ohio “the records of the con- 
tributions of physicians and medical institutions to the social history 
of the state,” and “to create within the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society’s library and museum a section for the 
acquisition and preservation of historical material of every descrip- 
tion relating to medicine in Ohio.” 


Both of these objectives, writes Dr. Paterson, have been 
carried forward in the decade. With this issue the Quarterly has 
carried sixty articles in Ohio medical history. Among the most 
frequent contributors have been Jonathan Forman, Howard 


Dittrick, Philip D. Jordan, Robert G. Paterson, Adolph E. Waller, 
Edward C. Mills, David A. Tucker, Donald D. Shira, George M. 
Curtis, Linden F. Edwards, Herbert M. Platter, and Frederick C. 
Waite. 


At the same time materials on Ohio medical history are being 
accumulated at the Ohio State Museum. They include the pro- 
ceedings of various medical organizations, early medical books and 
periodicals, diaries, instruments, and drugs. 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHING OF ANATOMY IN OHIO, 
1890-1945 


by Linpen F, Epwarps 
Professor of Anatomy, Ohio State University 


In America during the nineteenth century there was an un- 
precedented expansion of population over an enormous territory. 
This situation created a huge demand for doctors with the result 
that proprietary medical colleges under private ownership were 
founded in great numbers. According to Flexner American towns 
produced over four hundred such medical schools and the city 
of Cincinnati alone witnessed at least twenty. 

In regard to the status of anatomical instruction in these schools 
it should be pointed out that, in spite of the fact that many pro- 
fessors of anatomy were excellent teachers and skilled with the 
scalpel and probe, nevertheless, they were for the most part physi- 
cians or surgeons foremost and teachers secondarily. Moreover, 
since adequate dissection material was oftentimes difficult to obtain, 
memorization of anatomic details from textbooks superseded actual 
laboratory experience. According to Rauch some of the students 
as late as 1889-90 graduated without having ever dissected.? Dr. 
Simon Flexner once stated that when he studied medicine he was 
one of 500 students who watched a prosector dissect.* Naturally 
this state of affairs in American anatomical teaching throughout 
most of the nineteenth century failed to bring forth any contri- 
butions to the science of anatomy and merely served to render the 
subject sterile. 


Up to this period the subject of anatomy was limited to gross 
anatomy in accordance with the Greek concept (the word “anatomy” 
is derived from a Greek word meaning “to cut up”). With the 


cg Flexner, Medical Education in the United States and Canada (New 


York, £310), 8 
3 John H. Rauch, Medical Education, Medical Colleges and the Regulation of the 
ion of Medicine in the United States and Canada 1765-1891 mS Ii, 
» XXvii. 


1 Florence Sabin, Franklin Paine Mall, The Story of a Mind (Baltimore, 1934), 
329 
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improvement of the microscope and the subsequent studies and de- 
scription of the minute structure of organs and tissues the science of 
histology arose (between 1830 ‘and 1850).* Further technical im- 
provements (such as the Abbe condenser, immersion lens, a sliding 
microtome, alcohol fixation, development of dyes for staining tis- 
sues, and of Canada balsam, paraffin and celloidin imbedding 
media) permitted the study of individual cells and thus the science 
of cytology arose.® 

The science of embryology was also founded during this period, 
Von Baer (1792-1876) being credited as the “Father of Em- 
bryology” because of his discovery of the germ-layer method of de- 
velopment. Some of the outstanding events in this field during the 
nineteenth century were the description of fertilization (1875 by 
O. Hertwig), detail description of segmentation of the mammalian 
ovum (1875 by Van .Beneden), the discovery that chromosomes 
are derived in equal numbers from the two parents (1883-87 by 
Van Beneden), and a systematic account of early human embry- 
ology (1880 by His).° 

Another division of anatomy which gained scientific status 
during the early part of the nineteenth century was neurology.’ 
Most of the old or theoretical concepts of the nervous system were 
broken down and many new ones were formulated as a result of 
renewed interest in the gross and microscopic structure of and 
physiologic experiments on the brain, spinal cord, nerves, and sense 
organs. The pioneer work of Sir Charles Bell and Francois Magen- 
die between the years 1811 and 1834 on the functional analysis of 
nerves seems to have been the :spark which set off a whole series 
of remarkable discoveries including the structure of nerve fibers, 
Wallerian degeneration, the idea of reflex action, and the discovery 
of central pathways and functional divisions of the brain. 


Meanwhile, interest was quickened in general biology, in 
cluding comparative anatomy, and the foundations of ‘modern 
biology were laid by such investigators as Charles Darwin, Gregor 


4 Flexner, R. Bardeen, Anatomy i merica (University of Wis- 
consin, Bulletin N = ig PRA Series, II, No. 4 Madison 190 1904. 85-208). 

’G. W. Corner, Clio Medica Ill. Anatomy (New York, 1930), 44-45. 

¢ Ibid., 50-52. 

' Ibid., 56-62. 
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Mendel, Thomas Huxley, Ernst Haeckel, Johann Meckel, Georges 
Cuvier, and Sir Richard Owen. 


This period witnessed also the founding of the science of 
anthropology which was a definite outgrowth of the biologic and 
evolutionary thinking of the nineteenth century. 

The biological aspect of anatomy nurtured in European, and 
especially in German, universities was brought to the United States 
during the latter years of the nineteenth century by American stu- 
dents who had been trained in these universities. Notable among 
these missionaries of science were Drs. William H. Welch and 
Franklin P. Mall, who, more especially than any others, lifted the 
basic sciences in America out of the doldrums into which they had 
drifted for 200 years, furnished the impulse for scientific investi- 
gation, and established modern institutional medical training on a 
biological and a university basis. 

In view of the important role that Dr. Mall played in in- 
augurating modern anatomical teaching in the United States a 
brief sketch of his career is appropriate at this point. He was 
graduated from the medical department of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1883. The following year he studied in Heidelberg Uni- 
versity where he became interested in the structure of the eye and 
nervous system. The next two years he spent at Leipzig where he 
studied embryology under Professor William His and physiology 
and histology under Professor Carl Ludwig. As a result of these 
three years of study Mall not only had his scientific interests 
aroused but was sold on the principles of the German university, 
namely, freedom for the teacher to express his own views and free- 
dom for the student to outline his own course, to choose his own 
teachers, and to pursue science for its own sake. ; 

Upon his return to the United States in 1886 Mall was ap- 
pointed fellow in pathology, then assistant under Dr. Welch at 
Johns Hopkins University for three years. In 1889 he was appointed 
adjunct professor of anatomy at Clark University where he re- 
mained until 1892. The next year he spent at the University of 
Chicago where he organized the department of anatomy. Here he 
had planned to establish a biological institute not only for the 
scientific training for medicine but also for experimental biology. 
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However, in the fall of 1893, he accepted a professorship in anatomy 
in the Johns Hopkins Medical School which had just opened its 
doors to students. He served in this capacity until his death on 
November 17, 1917, at the age of 55. 


His contributions to modern anatomy may be summarized as 
follows: he devised adequate methods for embalming and storing 
bodies, as a result of which dissection lost its hasty and haphazard 
character; he built up an anatomy department in which anatomy 
was taught as an independent science and not merely as practical 
preparation for medicine and surgery; he introduced the inductive 
method of teaching anatomy as a substitute for the didactic method 
and de-emphasized memorizing of facts; he enlarged the scope of 
anatomy to include not only gross anatomy but also histology, em- 
bryology, neurology, and anthropology; he directed his students 
in the methods of anatomical research; he trained many students 
who became professional anatomists and who carried his ideas of 
anatomical teaching to other laboratories (about 25 positions in 
anatomy were filled from his department) as a result of which full- 
time specialists in anatomy gradually supplanted the part-time 
professors who had divided their time between teaching anatomy and 
practicing medicine and surgery.® 

Needless to say Mall’s reforms in the teaching of anatomy 
were not adopted overnight and simultaneously by all the depart- 
ments of anatomy in this country. In Ohio their adoption by anat- 
omy professors was gradual and was correlated with the evolutionary 
trends in medical education and with the reorganizations of medical 
schools and faculties in the state during and since the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1890, which marks the beginning of the period cov- 
ered in this paper, there were at least twenty medical colleges in 
the state of Ohio, only three of which were affiliated with educa- 
tional institutions. These three were the medical department of 
Toledo University (Toledo Medical College), the Medical Depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University, and the medical department of 
Wooster University (Cleveland College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons).° 


8 Sabin, op. cit. 
® American Medical Directory (17th ed., Chicago, 1942), 93-94. 
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The story of the fate of these twenty-odd Ohio medical col- 
leges is of great interest to medical historians but is not within the 
scope of this paper. It should be stated briefly, however, that by 
processes of merger and gradual extinction the number was reduced 
to the present three which enjoy genuine university affiliation. These 
are the Western Reserve University School of Medicine, which was 
founded in 1881 by the merger of part of the faculties of the 
medical departments of Western Reserve College and of Wooster 
University ;*° the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine which 
was organized in 1909 by the union of the Medical College of Ohio 
and the Miami Medical College; *t and the Ohio State University 
College of Medicine which was established in 1914 as an outgrowth 
of the Starling-Ohio Medical College.** 

The birth of these three Ohio medical colleges sounded the 
death knell for proprietary medical schools in this state. Through- 
out most of the period of existence of the latter schools the teach- 
ing of anatomy in Ohio followed essentially the same pattern as 
this type of medical instruction elsewhere. That is, the course in 
anatomy was the old-fashioned variety consisting of didactic lec- 
tures by practicing surgeons in bare, comfortless amphitheaters, il- 
lustrated by demonstrations on cadavers and of rapid practical dis- 
sections on bodies which were often limited in number and poorly 
preserved. Anatomy laboratories were barren, sordid, and poorly 
lighted. The dissections were done mainly at night in the midst of 
a noisy, disorderly crowd of tobacco smoking and chewing youths 
under supervision of demonstrators who were usually aspiring 
young surgeons.’* 


Routine memorization of textbook descriptions in preparation 
for examinations in anatomy was emphasized rather than training 
of observation and manual dexterity on the dissections. 


Of course even in these institutions before they became ex- 
tinct changes occurred and progress was made in the methods of 
anatomical instruction, the reasons for which could be attributed to 


10 Frederick C. Waite, Western Reserve University. Centennial History of the 
School of Medicine (Cleveland, 1946), 168. 

11 Otto Juettner, Daniel Drake and his Followers (Cincinnati, 1909), 335. 
,.___3* The Ohio State University College of Medicine, A Collection of Source Material 
Covering a Century of Medical Progress 1834-1934 (Blanchester, Ohio, 1934), 334. 

18 Bardeen, op. cit., 137. 
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various factors. Chief among these were the reforms inaugurated 
by the American Medical Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, as well as the stimulating effect which 
state board examinations had on more adequate preparation. Dur- 
ing this transitional period of medical institutions progress was 
made also in the teaching of microscopic anatomy although it re- 
mained separate from the department of gross or descriptive anat- 
omy for many years. Its various phases were taught either as sepa- 
ate disciplines or in conjunction with other subjects. For example, 
histology was usually taught in the department of physiology, as 
is done in Great Britain to this very day, and embryology was some- 
times presented separately or oftentimes as a phase of obstetrics, 
whereas neurology was within the domain of the professor of 
nervous and mental diseases who lectured on the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system. 

For source material to illustrate the development of anatomical 
teaching in Ohio since 1890 the catalogs of the various Columbus 
medical colleges were utilized since they were more readily avail- 
able to the writer and it was assumed that their curricula were 
more or less representative of other medical colleges in the state at 
that time.’ 


In conformity with a long-prevailing custom the catalogs, or 
annual announcements, of these medical colleges made a distinction 
between descriptive anatomy and dissection, or practical anatomy 
as it was usually designated. In the forty-fifth annual announce- 
ment of Starling Medical College for the session of 1891-92 the 
course in anatomy was described thus: 

The equipment of this department is complete, embracing a great num- 
ber of osteological specimens and other preparations both human and com- 
parative, models, casts, plates and diagrams. These as well as recent dissec- 
tions and aids from comparative anatomy and embryology, will be employed 
to make the lectures full and scientific. 

By comparison with the descriptions of courses in gross anatomy 
in the catalogs of modern medical colleges the above description 
is not very lucid as to the content of the course in descriptive 
anatomy. It is of interest to note that the same description, with 


14 These catalogs were obtained from the files in the office of the dean of the 
College of Medicine of the Ohio State University. 
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only minor ‘changes, appeared as early as 1883 in the thirty-seventh 
annual announcement, prior to which time the catalogs made 
reference only to practical anatomy. 


In the catalog for the’ session of 1891-92 the course in practical 
anatomy was described as follows: 

The Dissecting-rooms will be open early in the term, under the direction 
of the Demonstrator, who will furnish material at moderate cost. The rooms 


are well lighted by electricity, and furnished with charts, and diagrams 
necessary for full illustration of this important department. 


As a result of the passage of the Anatomy Act, material is easily ob- 
tained; and owing to the efficiency of the Demonstrator and his assistants, we 
have had an abundance of material, and can guarantee the same in the future. 
One of the requirements for graduation was at least one course 
of practical dissection and a successful examination passed before 


the faculty and officers of the college. 


Subsequent catalogs of the Starling Medical College from 1892 
up to the year 1906 omitted all descriptive matter pertaining to spe- 
cific courses offered. During that interim the catalogs merely stated in 
the outline of the curriculum that in the first two years anatomy 
consisted of a certain number of lectures and a certain number of 
hours of practical anatomy per week. However, a new departure 
occurred in the sixtieth annual announcement for the session of 
1906-7 in which the various courses were described in rather full 
detail. Thus anatomy, it was stated, 
is taught by lectures, quizzes, demonstrations of dissected cadavers before the 
class, laboratory study of the bones and joints, practical dissection, the use of 
dry specimens, manikins, models, charts, etc. Particular attention is paid to 
regional, surgical and applied anatomy. In the dissecting room systematic 
dissections of the cadaver are made to aid the students in their work and each 
student is required to pass a satisfactory examination each week before credit 
is‘ given, 

In the seventeenth and final annual announcement of the 
Columbus Medical College for the session 1891-92 it was stated 
with reference to the topic Anatomy: 

In the Department of Osteology our mode of instruction is peculiar; and 
our: large eabinet, which includes twenty-five skeletons, supplies the means of 
making it effective. At the beginning of each lecture specimens are distrib- 


uted to the class, so that every group of three or four students is supplied 
with ‘the borie under discussion. The student is thus enabled to familiarize 
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himself with the points of each bone by seeing and handling it. The course 
in osteology consists of about twenty-five lectures. The remainder of the 
course, about seventy lectures, is devoted to the soft parts, and is demonstrated 
upon the cadaver. 

Then under the topic Practical Anatomy it was stated: 

After the class has been well drilled in osteology the Dissecting Room 
will be opened. Every table will be supplied with thoroughly injected mate- 
rial. This preparation is indispensable to the accuracy which we require; and 
only such work will be accredited by the Demonstrator or accepted by the 
Faculty. In this connection it is proper to state that it has always been the 
practice of the institution to require Three Full Dissections, which embrace 
all the regions of the human body. Students should be provided with a concise 
dissector. 

An interesting announcement was made in this catalog to the 
following effect: “It is our intention in the future to make text 
book instruction and quizzes more prominent than heretofore. Thus 
the students may be assigned a lesson and, at a given hour, be 
quizzed instead of hearing a lecture on the subject.” These inten- 
tions might have been well meant, but in 1892 the college suspended 
its existence as a separate teaching institution and was merged into 
the Starling Medical College. The daily recitation plan was an- 
nounced by the latter institution in its bulletin for the session of 
1897-98. 

The Ohio Medical University, which first opened its doors for 
students in 1892, announced in its bulletin: 


However respectable the time honored system of lecturing to medical 
students may have been, we believe that the progressive spirit of the times re- 
quires a change; we therefore inaugurate it by entirely abandoning all lectures 
(except clinical), and teaching by assigned topics and recitations. 


The bulletins of this latter medical institution specified from 
the very first that the course in descriptive anatomy would include 
recitations and demonstrations in osteology, syndesmology, myol- 
ogy, splanchnology, and the circulatory and nervous system, and 
that practical anatomy would consist of dissections, with study of 
regional anatomy. Beginning with the catalog for the year 1899- 
1900 the term “Practical Anatomy” was dropped in favor of the 
word “dissections,” under which it stated: “Three full dissections 
are required in the freshman year and one in the sophomore year.” 
Prior to that date this institution had from the very first required 
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a course in descriptive anatomy in the sophomore year as well as 
the freshman. In the catalog for the year 1902-3 there appeared 
for the first time a statement to the effect that “students in Osteology 
will be furnished skeletons, which may be taken to their rooms for 
study.” 


In 1907 Starling Medical College merged with the Ohio Med- 
ical University, the resulting institution being designated as the 
Starling-Ohio Medical College which continued in operation until 
1914 when it conveyed its property, both real and personal, to the 
board of trustees of the Ohio State University. 


The description of and requirements in anatomy remained 
essentially the same in the catalogs of Starling-Ohio Medical Col- 
lege for the first three annual sessions as those in the last few 
catalogs of the Ohio Medical University which were more specific 
and detailed than in those of the Starling Medical College as 
pointed out previously. However, quite a marked change occurred 
in the bulletin for the year 1909-10 in which a rather detailed and 
elaborate description of the anatomy department was given, includ- 
ing a note concerning the laboratory, morgue, bone room, museum, 
and amphitheater. Under the heading Descriptive Anatomy it read: 


The work in this department is conducted by means of lectures, reci- 
tations, demonstrations, and dissections. The cadaver, dry and wet anatomical 
preparations, charts and models, are used. The instruction is given in a graded 
course and extends throughout the first three years of the curriculum. The 
progress in anatomy is arranged as far as possible to correspond with the 
courses in Histology and Physiology. 


In the first year osteology, arthrology, myology and angiology, syndes- 
mology and viscera are taken up in their regular order and are supplemented 
by frequent recitations, demonstrations and by practical work in the dissecting 
room where the structures are identified and pointed out by the Demonstrator 
of Anatomy and his assistants. 


(a) Lectures and Recitations—Both semesters, five hours a week. 


(b) Dissections—The course in dissection is arranged on a laboratory 
basis, and the students are required to dissect during specified hours, while 
the Demonstrator and his assistants are in attendance to supervise the work. 
Ten hours a week are assigned for this anatomical laboratory course, and a 
period of eight weeks is allowed for dissecting a part combined with systematic 
demonstrations to small sections of the class. The dissection of two parts— 
upper and lower, are required in the first year. 
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In the second year the course is designed to be an advanced one. There. 
is a general review of the first year’s work. Then the gross and, minute. 
anatomy of the brain and spinal cord is taken up with special reférence to 
the functions of the nerve tracts. The cranial and spinal nerves and sympa- 
thetic nervous systems are also completed during the. first semester. 


(a) Lectures and Recitations.—Both semesters, four hours a week on the 
structures specified. 


(b) Dissections.—Each student is required to dissect one part—the head 
and neck, which completes the laboratory anatomy of this year. 

In the junior year a course in regional anatomy was required. 
It consisted of lectures and recitations, two hours a week throughout 
the year. 

The aim is to present the subject of Anatomy in its relation to practical. 
diagnosis and surgery. Topographical anatomy is taken up in detail, giving 
position and relations of tissues and organs. The subject is taught in regions 
from the cranium to the foot. 


During this course special attention is given to the gross and minute 
anatomy of the organs of special sense and to the anatomy of those parts which 
form the basis for special subjects taught during the junior and senior years, 
such as ophthalmology, otology, rhino-laryngology, gynecology, obstetrics, etc. 


Liberal use is made of the cadaver, sections and hardened preparations 
as well as charts, models and diagrams, in illustrating the lectures and 
demonstrations. 

If the descriptions of courses in anatomy in the annual an- 
nouncements of the other medical institutions prior to this time- 
were as detailed as the two quoted above the task of this essayist 
would have been greatly reduced. The descriptions of the courses 
in 1909-10 are included here in order to emphasize the fact that 
courses in human anatomy were charted for the-future in that year. 

In the first bulletin issued by the Ohio State University College 
of Medicine for the session of 1914-15 the descriptions of the 
courses offered in descriptive (gross) anatomy were essentially 
similar to the above. However, in the bulletin for the year 1915-16 
pronounced innovations occurred: the courses in anatomy were 
assigned numbers as well as new titles; descriptive material was 
greatly reduced but was specific as to content of the courses; the 
study of gross anatomy and the correlated courses in microscopic 
anatomy was concentrated in the freshman year; and, at long last, 
the practice of distinguishing between descriptive anatomy and dis- 
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sections was abolished. For example, the first semester course in 
anatomy in the freshman year was described in part thus: 

121 Human Anatomy: Six credit hours, First Semester. Three lectures or 
recitations, and eleven laboratory hours per week. Required in the first year 
College of Medicine. Osteology, arthrology, syndesmology and myology. 

The second semester course stipulated the study of myology, angi- 
ology, splanchnology, and the peripheral nervous system. The 
course previously entitled regional anatomy was changed to the 
more appropriate name of applied human anatomy. 


With the adoption of the quarter system at the Ohio State 
University in 1922 three five-hour credit courses in human anatomy 
were required in the freshman year, one each in the autumn, win- 
ter, and spring quarters, consisting of one recitation and twelve 
laboratory hours each week. The first course comprised the anat- 
omy of the abdomen and lower extremity; the second the thorax 
and upper extremity; and the third the head and neck, including 
the gross anatomy of the nervous system. The same general plan 
of courses prevails today. 


The offerings in human anatomy were. greatly expanded be- 
ginning in 1922. Thus the original two-hour credit course in 
applied human anatomy was changed to a five-hour course called 
topographical anatomy; a three-hour elective course called special 
advanced anatomy was introduced for juniors and seniors enabling 
them to pursue advanced study and dissections; and a course in 
visceral anatomy, which was required of students in science nursing, 
was offered that year for the first time. 


The science of modern histology, or the microscopic anatomy 
of normal tissues, was fathered in the nineteenth century by the 
German physiologist Johannes Miiller and some of his brilliant 
pupils, included among whom was Albert von K6lliker who wrote 
the first formal text-book on the subject.'® Until recent years his- 
tology was traditionally taught in connection with physiology or 
pathology before it found its rightful place as a phase of anatomy. 
Regardless therefore of the department in which this subject was 
presented originally in the local medical schools it rightfully de- 


1929), ie H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine (Philadelphia, 
> . 
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serves honorable mention in this paper. Bardeen, in a paper en- 
titled “Anatomy in America,” claimed that microscopic anatomy 
was long neglected in most institutions and that it did not become 
a regular part of instruction even in the better schools until the 
seventies.’® Although the annual announcements of the early years 
of the Starling and Columbus medical colleges were greatly lack- 
ing in curricular details, in view of Bardeen’s statement it is 
significant that in the catalog of Starling Medical College for its 
first session (1847-48) the claim is made that “Microscopical Anat- 
omy, which has quite recently assumed a new importance, will be 
taught.” Equally interesting is the following statement in the 
catalog for the year 1875-76: 

For purposes of demonstration in Physiological and Pathological Anat- 
omy, and for instruction in Microscopy, through the liberality of the late 
President of Trustees, W. S. Sullivant, LL.D., the College is provided with 
four fine microscopes and the best collection of objectives, apparatus, books 


on microscopy, etc., in the United States. Care is taken to instruct students 
in this important department. 


It is also of interest that the first catalog put out by the 


Columbus Medical College (session of 1876-77) contains the claim 
that “Physiology and Physiological Anatomy will be fully illus- 
trated by drawings and charts, by numerous vivisections upon 
animals, and by frequent use of the microscope.” As far as can be 
ascertained from the annual catalogs no formal course in histology 
was offered by the Columbus Medical College until its closing year 
(session of 1891-92) at which time it announced a course in 
histology and pathology, stating: “A laboratory course in micro- 
scopic work is provided; and the college has an equipment of 
microscopes of modern and approved construction for the use 
of students. Practical instruction is given in the technical pro- 
cedures of section cutting, staining and mounting.” 

Beginning with the session of 1880-81 Starling Medical Col- 
lege offered a course in physiology and histology. Starting with the 
session of 1896-97, when the four-year course was adopted, a 
separate two-hour course in histology was required, consisting of 
four hours’ laboratory work per week. A detailed description of 


16 Op. cit., 148-150, 
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the contents of this course was not included in any of the catalogs 
until the year 1906-7 at which time it was stated the course com- 
prised the use and care of the microscope, the preparation, cut- 
ting, and staining of tissues for microscopic examination, and a 
thorough study of the minute structure of the different tissues and 
organs. Careful and accurate drawings of all structures examined 
were required. 


From its inception in 1892 the Ohio Medical University offered 
courses in general histology and microscopy and special or oral 
histology for advanced dental students. At first the professor of 
these courses also taught bacteriology and pathology. Beginning 
with the session 1904-5 histology was transferred into the capable 
hands of Professor F. L. Landacre who also taught embryology. 
He continued as professor of these two courses in the Starling- 
Ohio Medical College and in the College of Medicine of the Ohio 
State University. 


In 1911 descriptive (gross) anatomy, histology, and embry- 
ology were combined into a single division, as it was called, and in 
1914, this division became the department of anatomy of the Ohio 
State University. Professor Landacre was appointed head of the 
department, and, since he had been professor of comparative 
anatomy, as well as of embryology and histology in the depart- 
ment of biology, of the Ohio State University, the year 1914, marks 
the beginning of a new era in anatomical teaching in central Ohio, 
a year when anatomy was merged with all of its. phases (compara- 
tive, gross or descriptive, applied, histology or microscopic, and 
embryology or developmental) in a truly university department. 
As a matter of fact the department of anatomy of the Ohio State 
University enjoys the unique distinction of being the only anatomy 
department of a medical school in the United States in which 
comparative anatomy is taught, as this important course in other 
institutions is always offered in the biology or zoology department. 

As regards embryology the Columbus Medical College made 
no mention of any instruction in the subject in any of its catalogs. 
It was first mentioned in the fifty-first annual announcement of 
Starling Medical College for the session 1897, one year following 
the adoption of the four-year program. It was not indicated who 
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taught the course until the year 1903, and a description of the 
content of the course did not appear until the year 1906, when, 
under the heading Biology and Embryology in the sixtieth annual 
announcement, it was stated that “in embryology the maturation 
and fertilization of the ovum, segmentation, germ layers and 
development of the tissues and organs constitute the work laid 
down, together with special attention to the human foetus, its 
membranes, circulation, etc.” 


The first evidence of any instruction in embryology being offered 
by the Ohio Medical University was in the year 1895 when the 
catalog stated that obstetrics would consist of clinical instruction 
and recitations in embryology and the theory and practice of 
obstetrics. A separate course in embryology was offered for the 
first time in 1896 and was taught by Professor Landacre who con- 
tinued to teach this subject, along with histology, throughout the 
remaining life history of the Ohio Medical University and of the 
Starling-Ohio Medical College and thence into the latter’s offspring, 
the College of Medicine of Ohio State University, where it found 
its rightful place in the department of anatomy. 


The science of neurology, or neuroanatomy as it is now 
termed to distinguish the gross and microscopic structure of the 
nervous system from the pathological, has had a checkered career, 
some of its phases having been taught in descriptive and practical 
anatomy, some in histology and embryology, some in physiology 
and pathology, and a great deal originally in courses dealing with 
nervous and mental diseases. The first time this subject was taught 
as a separately organized discipline devoted exclusively to the 
anatomy of the nervous system was in 1915 by Professor Land- 
acre in the Ohio State University department of anatomy. Previous 
to that year its subject matter was presented by Professod Land- 
acre in his course in histology. In the bulletin of the college of 
medicine for the year 1915-16 the course was described as “the 
gross and microscopic structure of the brain and spinal cord 
including those phases of the embryology of the central nervous 
system not covered in the histology and embryology courses.” 


Because of Professor Landacre’s great devotion to the Ohio 
State University and of the influence he exerted in shaping the 
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course of medical education in that and other American universities 
no more fitting conclusion to this paper could be given than the 
following quotation from the tribute paid to him by his friend 
and fellow neurologist, C. Judson Herrick: 


When the Medical School of the Ohio State University was reorganized 
the chair of anatomy was offered to Doctor Landacre. The writer of this 
sketch vividly recalls his admiration for the course which he followed. He 
accepted the appointment on condition that the department of anatomy be 
put on a proper university basis, with recognition of the importance and scope 
of anatomy as a science and not merely as a necessary part of the professional 
training of physicians. Both of these interests have been zealously safe- 
guarded.” 


17C errick, ‘Francis Leroy Landacre,” in Journal of Comparative 


. iene H 
Neurology, LVIII (1933), $43-550. 





MEDICAL SOCIETIES IN CLEVELAND FROM 1890 TO 1945 
by Ciype L. Cummer, M.D. 


Part I 


THE REVOLUTIONARY NINETIES 


Since 1810 when Dr. David Long moved to Cleveland from 
Hebron, New York, and became Cleveland’s first physician, there 
was no decade in its medical history so fraught with change as that 
extending from 1893 to 1903. This development in medicine was 
but a part of the times. Although preparing to celebrate its cen- 
tennial in 1896, Cleveland as a city had really only started its 
adolescence and was suffering severe growing pains. Cleveland had 
prospered since 1827 as the lake terminus of the Ohio Canal and 
later as the principal harbor to receive the ungainly freight vessels 
bringing iron ore from the rich deposits in the Lake Superior district. 
However, it was like many of the New England villages from which 
most of its founders had come and to whose conservative ways of 
life and thinking their descendants adhered. To be sure, its popula- 
tion in 1890 was over 260,000, but it was still the country village in 
its provincial outlook and its deficiency in most of the cultural ad- 
vantages marking a large city. Less than 10 years previously (1882) 
Western Reserve University had been moved from Hudson and 
Case School of Applied Science had been founded. Museums of 
art and natural history and a symphony orchestra were far in 
the future. Certainly in cultural development and regional im- 
portance Cleveland was outclassed by Cincinnati, its rival to the 
south. 


However, the period was destined to see developments which 
would mean much to Cleveland, with the result that in the twenty 
years from 1890 to 1910 the population would almost double. 
Electric railroads were to push out in the nineties to the surround- 
ing country and make northeastern Ohio definitely tributary to 


344, 
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Cleveland, which was becoming more and more a manufacturing 
center. 


During the nineties the impact of invention was beginning to 
affect the doctor’s daily life. Electric current was used more and 
more for office, hospital, and domestic lighting. Communication 
between doctor and patient was accelerated by the increasing use 
of the telephone, and personal transportation for the doctor was 
revolutionized—probably more than for any other class or occu- 
pation—by the “horseless carriage.” In 1890 all doctors, urban or 
rural, were dependent on the horse for transportation; in 1900 
many were making their calls in electric, gasoline, or steam powered 
vehicles. In 1915 the doctor who did not drive his own car was 
indeed an exceptional specimen. 


Since Cleveland was an early center for automobile manufac- 
turing—Winton, Stearns, Peerless, White, Baker, Rauch and Lang, 
and other motor cars were made here—it was inevitable that its 
industrial life would be profoundly altered by this tremendous 
industry. Even though Cleveland later lost its leadership in 


automobile manufacture, it has continued to this day a large volume 
of production in automobile parts. A growing industrial popula- 
tion required increased medical service. 

In the nineties the city had indeed become an industrial leader, 
and its industrialists felt an urge to influence national legislation, 
especially in favor of the high tariff to protect “infant industry.” 
The activities of Mark Hanna, which led to the seating of William 
McKinley in the White House, with Hanna himself as the real 
power behind the throne, were part of the Cleveland scene in this 
period. And in this decade came the Spanish-American War and 
the appearance of the United States as a major world power. 

The year 1890 found Cleveland with four medical schools: 
the medical department of Western Reserve University, the medical 
department of the University of Wooster, the Cleveland Homeopathic 
Medical College, and the Cleveland Medical College. The first 
two were regular; the latter two homeopathic. The most popular 
hospital was St. Vincent’s Charity, built in 1865, then as now at 
the corner of Central Avenue and East 22nd Street (then called 
Perry Street). Lakeside Hospital in the early nineties was rela- 
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tively small and located in a building belonging to the federal 
government on Lakeside Avenue east of Ninth Street (then called 
Erie Street). However, during the nineties Lakeside Hospital was 
to build a large new hospital on the adjoining property to the 
east and to be completely modernized in its organization, a devel- 
opment of profound significance to Cleveland medicine. 


Western Reserve University had control of the clinical facili- 
ties of these two hospitals for teaching purposes. The Wooster 
school had the Cleveland General Hospital which occupied two 
remodeled dwellings on Woodland Avenue, while the two homeop- 
athic schools used for teaching purposes the adjoining Huron Road 
Hospital, located on the south side of Huron Road west of East 
Ninth Street, the site now occupied by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
building. St. Alexis Hospital on Boardway Avenue at McBride 
Street was then very small, and St. John’s had not been built. The 
Cleveland City Hospital was used for teaching purposes by regulars 
and homeopaths. 


In large part the revolutionary changes in Cleveland medicine 
in this period were stimulated by the advances in medical know]l- 
edge which preceded and accompanied this period. The movement 
of events was so rapid that it can hardly be appreciated by the 
younger reader of today, for medicine was emerging from the era 
of dogmatism into one of scientific inquiry. Remember that of 
the practicing physicians of that day, few owned a microscope and 
still fewer could use one. Modern pharmacology was in its 
embryonic stage; the recognition of disease-producing bacteria was 
still going on, and there were many doctors even after the turn 
of the century who proclaimed openly that they did not believe 
in germs and acted accordingly in the operating and sick rooms. 
There were encouraging signs evidenced by restlessness in regard 
to medical education which already had improved in some of the 
leading schools, but there were still too many schools, especially 
those of the proprietary type conducted for the financial gain of their 
faculties. Though the proprietors may not have realized it, their 
schools, many of them diploma mills, were destined for early death. 
Encouraging developments were in progress, for the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital was opened in 1889 and the Medical School in 1893. 
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In the session 1888-89 a three-year graded course had been started 
at the medical school of Western Reserve. This marked a great 
step in medical education. Changes in the methods of licensure 
were in the immediate future. 


Higher standards for entrance to medical schools and lengthen- 
ing of the courses were being insisted upon, and soon the American 
Medical Association and nonmedical foundations were to take up 
the fight for higher educational standards. These steps were to be 
reflected in coming years in a reduction in the number of schools in 


Cleveland. 


For many years the medical population of Cleveland was com- 
posed largely, although by no means exclusively, of the graduates 
of local schools. In the nineties there began to filter into the 
city graduates of eastern schools, some to fill important posts in 
the Western Reserve school, like Carl A. Hamann (University of 
Pennsylvania, a pupil of Deaver), Hunter Robb (University of 
Pennsylvania, trained by Howard Kelley), William T. Howard, 
Jr. (University of Maryland, from William H. Welch’s service at 
Johns Hopkins), Charles S. Hoover (trained in Germany and at 


Harvard), and George Neil Stewart (universities of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh). Also in this epoch came other younger men including 
William Evans Bruner and P. Maxwell Foshay, roomates in medical 
school and both destined to play important roles in the rebuilding 
period to come, Oscar Thomas, and Walter and William Lincoln, 
all five from the University of Pennsylvania. 


During the nineties the new Lakeside Hospital affected the 
medical life of the city, for it increased the clinical and scientific 
facilities and introduced a type of house-officer staff arrangement 
then new to Cleveland with services definitely divided as medical, 
surgical, gynecological, and “private ward,” the latter set up to 
serve physicians not on the visiting staff. Each service had a 
chief resident, internes, and externes, and the larger ones an 
assistant resident. This permitted a prolonged service for prom- 
ising men who desired to have thorough training. Of course such 
a plan is almost universal now, but then it was new in the Midwest 


1 Frederick C. Western Reserve University. Centennial History of the 
School of Medicine (Cleveland, 1946), 186. 
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and served to attract men from the eastern or Canadian schools, 
many of whom stayed in Cleveland after the completion of their 
services and became junior visitants. Among some of those who 
came in the nineties and years immediately following and remained 
to have a potent influence on medical affairs were Edward Carter, 
Louis W. Ladd, Russell H. Birge, William H. Weir, Howard Dit- 
trick, Roger G. Perkins, and Henry L. Sanford. » 


In 1890 there were two medical organizations in the city: the 
Cuyahoga County Medical Society and the Society of the Medical 
Sciences of Cleveland. The latter had been organized in 1887 by 
some of the city’s older and more prominent physicians for the 
cultivation of medical science and for the purpose of promoting a 
medical library. It met at the homes of its members and elected 
as first president the aloof and dignified H. Kirke Cushing, who 
held office until 1895. This group was definitely exclusive and 
conservative and not for the new and unknown man who came into 
a new city without influence. The programs of the society do not 
seem to have been better or worse than the average of the times, 
but it may be said to the eternal credit of the society that it charged 
dues of twenty dollars a year to build up a fund, eventually amount- 
ing to $2,000, for a library. 

The Cuyahoga County Medical Society was of rather ancient 
lineage and was actually the heir to the traditions of the earliest 
medical societies in the Western Reserve. It does not seem to 
have been exclusive, because a young doctor, P. Maxwell Foshay, 
came to Cleveland a comparative stranger in September 1892 and 
was admitted to membership on November 28, 1892, contributing 
an essay in the following February and reporting a case of “inter- 
mittent fever” in April. 

Contemporary recollections are valuable in giving some of the 
color of the times. Frank E. Bunts came into the society in its 
later years as a relatively young man, becoming one of its last 
presidents. In 1926 he wrote: 

I wish that I had known the Cuyahoga County Society earlier, for if 
one may judge of it as I knew it, its earlier history must have been full of 


excitement and interest. Scientific discussions were often interspersed with 
bitter personal discussions which sometimes seemed destined to result in per- 
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sonal encounters. The relation of one interesting case was too often countered 
by one still more interesting and when they became too interesting the veracity 
of the narrator was apt to be called to account and one brilliant debator 
usually took refuge in quotations from ancient literature, which few had read 
and therefore could not dispute, except by doubt and innuendo. There were 
giants in those days, however, men whose dictum we younger men were prone 
to accept without question, except as they themselves disputed about it. There 
was the dignified and handsome G. C. E. Weber, Professor of Surgery, and 
formerly Surgeon General of Ohio during the Civil War, whom we looked up 
to as embracing all that was worthwhile in the art of surgery; whose word 
was law in the College; and whose great learning preserved him from the 
too heavy assaults of those of lesser attainments. There was Vance, with his 
ever ready battery of knowledge gained from familiarity with the writings of 
the old masters of medicine and surgery. There was the fiery little curly 
grey haired Thayer, Professor of Surgery, medical expert, anatomist, geologist, 
controversialist and implacable, unappeasable foe of homeopathy, somewhat 
profane, skeptical of the germ theory and ready to fight at the drop of the 
hat. One cannot but remember with affection and lasting appreciation that 
Nestor of medicine, W. J. Scott, Professor of Medicine, whose vast clinical 
experience and sly humor added much to the value and piquancy of the 
medical discussions. There came occasionally to the meetings Dr. H. W. 
Kitchen, Apollo of the medical profession, Professor of Anatomy, County 
Clerk, suave, courteous, respected and admired and equally feared by those 
who came under his instruction. 


Further description follows, but enough has been given here to 


convey some idea of the caliber of the men in an age of strong 
individualism. 


In the early nineties meetings were held twice a month in the 
afternoons at a variety of places, moving in about two years from 
20 Euclid Avenue to the Engineers Club rooms in Case Library, 
then to the Hollenden Hotel and next to the Y.M.C.A., then at 
Prospect Avenue and Erie Street. The rules provided that the 
president should appoint an essayist and two leading speakers for 
the next meeting. This method was not very productive of results 
for many of the essayists did not appear at the next meeting, or 
even in fact in many instances at any subsequent meeting. The 


attendance for the years 1890 and 1891 averaged 25, with a peak 
of 37. 


This general state of affairs was very irksome for the younger 
men. As the eminent medical historian Henry E. Handerson, him- 
self president in 1895-96, wrote: 
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In the last decennium of the nineteenth century the Cuyahoga County 
Medical Society, now more than thirty years old, began to exhibit the ordinary 
signs of senescence, e. g., inordinate respect for precedent, lack of initiative 
and a tendency to drift behind the rapid current of medical progress which 
characterized this period. Again the younger members of the profession com- 
plained (probably with some justice) that the exaggerated conservatism of 
the older society was a hindrance to the advancement of local medicine, and 
that the older members of the society were unwilling to do anything them- 
selves, and still more unwilling to entrust the administration of affairs to 
younger and more energetic hands. And again the experience of the ’60s 
was repeated. A new society was organized on February 3, 1893, under the 
old name of “The Cleveland Medical Society,” and under the presidency of 
Dr. W. J. Scott, now seventy-one years “young,” whose scientific zeal and 
energy were absolutely impregnable to the assaults of age and infirmity, and 
whose popularity was equally general and well merited.? 

The new man in Cleveland whom we have been watching, P. 
Maxwell Foshay, was one of a group of thirteen designated in the 
printed roster of 1895 of the Cleveland Medical Society as “Incor- 
porators and Committee which made the original call for the meet- 
ing to organize.” The others were William F. Brokaw, Harold T. 
Clapp, Joseph E. Cook, Etienne P. Crow, William H. Humiston, 
E. Preble, N. Stone Scott, William J. M. Scott, George Stoskopf, 
Frederick C. Taylor, Oscar T. Thomas, and William E. Wirt. Note 
that Foshay had been in Cleveland only about a year and was 
already one of the organizers of a new society. 

The new society was virile, supercharged with youthful vitality. 
Enthusiastic young men were in the saddle, and the organization 
promptly swung into action not only as a scientific body in pro- 
viding its members with top-flight meetings but as a crusader in 
public affairs when health was involved. It took the lead also in 
efforts for local medical organization. As an example of its 
vigorous method of attack, we will take the medical library which 
long had been cherished as a dream by Cleveland doctors. Fre- 
quent references to this dream are found in the minutes of both 
older societies. The Cuyahoga County Medical Society had made 
periodic additions to its library fund and had even set up a small 


2Samuel P. Orth, A History of Cleveland, Ohio (3 vols., Chicago and Cleveland, 
1910), I, 202. Some time after 1895 the erudite Handerson joined the Cleveland 
Medical Soslesy although he retained his membership in the older society until the 
merger in 1902. He was very active in the new Academy of Medicine and also in 
the Cleveland Medical Library Association, of which he was president from 1896 to 
1902, inclusive. 
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collection of books in Case Library, while the Society of the Medical 
Sciences of Cleveland had taxed its members twenty dollars a year 
for dues to build up a fund. The new Cleveland Medical Society 
had met in the Royal League Hall of the Case Block and the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce in the Arcade. Its members were 
irritated by the lack of suitable quarters and they wanted a library 
in the present, not the future. 


Early in 1894 the president, Dr. William H. Humiston, in an 
address to the society, urged the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to have in hand the project for a permanent medical build- 
ing and library. The society started what were termed quarterly 
meetings with distinguished guest speakers. At the very first one 
Dr. Howard Kelley of Baltimore appeared before an attendance of 
nearly 300. Preceding his scientific address with a short talk on the 
library question, he presented two old and valuable books, one a 
copy of the second edition of Vesalius’ work on anatomy, published 
in 1514, and the Century of Observations, published in 1716 by 
Tulp of Amsterdam. The bibliophile’s enthusiasm was contagious, 
and taking advantage of the spirit of the occasion Dr. Humiston 


proposed that the three societies unite on the library question. 
Upon motion of Dr. Joseph E. Cook, a committee of three, with 
the president as one member, was authorized to confer with 
similar committees from the other two societies. The president 
designated Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay and Dr. Cook to act with him. 


At the December 14 meeting he announced that the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association had been organized as an independent 
society and moved that the Cleveland Medical Society turn over to 
it all books, pamphlets, and money then in charge of the library 
committee, which was agreed to unanimously. And so was born 
the Cleveland Medical Library Association which at the celebration 
of its semicentennial in 1944 was able to report the ownership of 
a building costing over $600,000, a library of more than 63,000 
volumes of books and bound journals, an outstanding museum of 
cultural and historical medicine, endowment funds amounting to 
almost $400,000, and a membership of 1,228. And in that 
semicentennial year over 10,000 visitors registered in the library. 
They were divided approximately as follows, viz., members, 33 
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per cent, medical and dental students, 29 per cent, other students 
and nonmembers, 38 per cent. This indicated a wide service to 
the public, one of which its founders could well be proud. 


The quarterly meetings of the Cleveland Medical Society, at 
which distinguished authorities from other cities spoke, and a 
clinic, held at one of the local hospitals, served to attract local men 
and also to focus public attention because the sessions were usually 
well covered by the local newspapers. Indeed the new society had 
a good press from the start. The Howard Kelley meeting was well 
publicized. Also any internal differences were equally well aired. 
The papers grasped at the sensational value of Dr. Xenephon C. 
Scott’s fight against the society’s relaxation of the rule against 
consulting with the homeopaths, and gave apparently verbatim 
accounts of the remarks of the speakers, some embarrassingly per- 
sonal. Later rounds in the fight were printed in the papers under 
such headlines as 

KNIVES OUT 


The Doctors Draw Their Scalpels 
and Go At It 





WAR PAINT 
It Is Donned by Many Cleveland 


Doctors 





THE COLUMBUS MEETING 
A Chance That It Will Be the 
Scene of a Fierce Conflict 
However, the sense of publicity value was turned to good use 
in promoting public health measures. In 1893 George M. Stern- 
burg, surgeon general of the United States Army, was brought to 
address the society on what should be done in case of an invasion 
of Asiatic cholera—at considerable expense to the.society, we are 
informed in one of its notices. 


The Cleveland Medical Society also arranged a large public 
meeting in the Y.M.C.A. hall, holding afternoon and evening ses- 
sions to discuss the water supply, sewage, and garbage questions 
in Cleveland. Distinguished speakers included Dr. William A. 
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Knowlton, the orator of the profession; Dr. David H. Beckwith; 
Dr. Cady Staley, president of the Case School of Applied Science; 
Dr. Charles O. Probst, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Health; 
Dr. J. L. Hess, the city health officer; Col. George A. Waring of 
New York City, nationally known sanitary engineer; Mayor Rob- 
ert E. McKisson; Dr. George C. Ashmun, a former health officer; 
and the Hon. Liberty E. Holden. Mr. Holden opposed carrying 
the intake pipes further out but strongly advocated a system of 
intercepting sewers with a sewage farm to the east of the city. 
In the course of the discussion Dr. Hess stated that a garbage 
furnace was expected within the year. Garbage was dumped in the 
lake and sewage was emptied into the Cuyahoga River and by 
fourteen sewers into the lake, Lakeside Hospital being located 
directly between two of them. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Holden, a public-spirited 
citizen and the proprietor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, moved a 
vote of thanks to Col. Waring, and to the society for arranging the 
meeting. This was seconded by Wilson M. Day, president of the 
chamber of commerce. All of this was evidence of the place 


which the youthful Cleveland Medical Society was making for 
itself as a public body. 


The Cleveland Medical Society was an immediate success. 
The local membership grew rapidly, and leading physicians from 
the surrounding cities, such as Akron, Massillon, Elyria, Marion, 
and points between, affiliated as nonresident members. Business 
was divorced from the scientific programs by entrusting most of 
the routine to the council. In 1894 the quarterly meetings attracted 
from 300 to 400, and the regular meetings ordinarily held twice 
weekly averaged 93—quite a contrast to the attendance of the 
older society. Its vigor was shown in the record of the committee 
on legislation headed by Dr. Louis B. Tuckerman, an able and 
learned practitioner with a flair for civic affairs. He kept the 
society and the public stirred up with his constant activities for 
public health improvement, making frequent trips to Columbus 
on legislative matters. The society showed a much more tolerant 
attitude toward homeopaths than was then generally prevalent and 
thereby found itself in trouble with the national organization, the 
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American Medical Association. This episode could be given a 
chapter by itself. 


Definitely it was a young man’s organization in a rapidly 
changing medical world. This does not mean that the older men 
were excluded; on the contrary, they were attracted to it, but the 
impetus came from the alert and ambitious younger members. It 
might be difficult to select any one of them as the leader, because 
the evidence indicates unanimity of purpose and great teamwork, 
but the one who stands out for his energy and accomplishments is 
P. Maxwell Foshay whom we have mentioned before. He signed 
the first call for the new society and was an incorporator in 1893; 
he was elected its first librarian; he became secretary in 1897, 
leaving minutes which are today a joy to the historian and could 
well serve as a model for secretaries; and he was the last president 
in 1902 helping to effect the merger.® 


After droning along in its dull way for most of the nineties, 
the old Cuyahoga County Medical Society made efforts toward 
rejuvenation. Younger men were elected to office in 1898. Frank 
E. Bunts was elected as its president. After serving two years he 
was followed successively by Charles J. Aldrich, Carl A. Hamann, 
and John P. Sawyer. Under the leadership of these younger men 
there were distinct signs of new life. The programs were better 
organized and much more ambitious in scope. 


8 This reflects only part of his activities, for in 1896 Dr. Foshay with ge Ss. 
Upson started the Cleveland Journal of Medicine which was designated as the official 


organ of the new society. It was a sprightly periodical, excellently edited and far ahead 
of its time in its stand about clean advertising. The Cleveland Journal of Medicine was 
combined with the Cleveland Medical Gazette to form the Cleveland Medical Journal 
with Dr. Foshay as the editor-in-chief. 

No man in Cleveland medicine has accomplished so many and so Sepesens pee 
gressive changes in as short a time. He was the first secretary of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association in 1895. He was secretary of the Ohio State Medical Society from 
May 1901 to May 1904 and edited its transactions from 1899 to 1904. His efforts 
in the American Medical Association entitled him to a place in its hall of fame, for in 
1900 with J. N. McCormack of Bowling Green, Kentucky, and George H. Simmons 
of Chicago, he was appointed by Charles A. L. Reed of Cincinnati, then president, to 
report on reorganization. The revised constitution and by-laws submitted by this com- 
mittee and adopted in June 1901 brought about a complete reorganization of both 
state and county societies as directly subsidiary to the association, so that it became a 
confederation of the state societies of the country which in turn were made con- 
federations of the local societies in the states. Much of the credit for this scheme of 
reorganization, which has resulted in the present strength of the American Medical 
Association, should be given to Dr. Foshay who had had his organizational training 
in the business of the Cleveland Medical Society. In 1904-7 he served as a member 
of the judicial council of the American Medical Association. It was a great loss to 
Cleveland and to American medicine when he left practice in Cleveland in 1904 to 
assume an executive position in Chicago with the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New York. In 1906 he went to the home office in New York and was vice president 

manager of selection at the time of his death in 1939. 
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The Cleveland Medical Society started off with meetings twice 
a month, omitting the summer months. As in the older society, 
absenteeism on the part of the scheduled speakers was not uncom- 
mon, and casual excuses were sometimes given. However, an at- 
tempt was made at better organization, and a time limit was set 
on case reports. Case reporting as a means of self-expression 
seems to have been greatly abused, and practically all cases were 
described by the secretaries as “interesting.” The new society 
made a departure from the beaten path in what were termed 
“quarterly meetings” at which out-of-town speakers were feature 
attractions. According to contemporary medical journals this was 
a national innovation and was rapidly copied by societies in other 
cities. These meetings were extremely effectual in bringing out 
the crowds, especially when the program was followed by a 
“smoker.” The list of speakers included such famous men as 
Howard Kelley, M. Allen Starr, George Henry Fox, William S. 
Thayer, T. M. Rotch, Alfred Stengel, Nicholas Senn, Robert Mor- 
ris, L. Emmett Holt, and William Pepper. 


The programs of the societies were in step with the times. For 
example, Albert P. Ohlmacher, the professor of pathology and 
bacteriology in the Wooster school, on February 22, 1895, told of 
the first horse immunized in the United States and the preparation 
of antitoxin. Dr. Samuel Webster of Cleveland informs me that, 
as a student, he helped Ohlmacher in this work, having secured a 
culture of the bacillus from a sick child. The horse was donated 
by Dr. Charles B. Parker. Ohlmacher missed by a very short time 
being the first to carry out this work in this country. At this same 
medical meeting Louis B. Tuckerman, who was always ready with 
the apt resolution on public health matters, promptly introduced one 
to the effect that the members of the society felt that “antitoxins such 
as those used in the treatment of diphtheria, tetanus, etc., should 
be manufactured under the supervision of the health authorities 
of the city, State and Nation and distributed for use free of cost.” 
This motion was carried. 


On April 3, 1896, Prof. Dayton C. Miller, professor of 
physics at the Case School of Applied Science, read an illustrated 
address on “Roentgen X-rays,” showing apparatus and stereopticon 
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views of the work which had been done. At about the same time 
(March 1896) the Cleveland Journal of Medicine referred to X-ray 
work as “Skotography,” meaning, from its Greek derivation, dark 
writing. .It showed a skotograph by Roentgen. (The discovery of 
X-rays had been announced to the world by Roentgen on January 
6, 1896.) On November 13, 1896, there was an X-ray exhibit with 
use of fluoroscope by Mr. Krebs and Mr. Rupert, and a report 
was made by Dr. Ralph J. Wenner on a series of lumbar punctures 
which he had performed. (Quincke had introduced lumbar punc- 
tures in 1891.) Two weeks later Dr. Ohlmacher read a paper on the 
newly discovered specific serum reaction for the diagnosis of typhoid 
fever, showing slides under the microscope. (Bacterial agglutina- 
tion had been described that year.) In September 1897 Dr. George 
W. Crile read portions of his Cartwright prize essay on “Experi- 
mental Research into Causes of Shock.” These researches on shock 
will go down in medical history. On February 23, 1900, Dr. 
William E. Lower reported a case of amputation at the middle 
third of the leg under cocaine anaesthesia of the spinal cord. 
(Intraspinal anaesthesia with cocaine had been introduced by Bier 
the preceding year.) 


Part II 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE OF CLEVELAND 


The inevitable merger of the two societies came in 1902, ac- 
complished by the exercise of considerable statesmanship on both 
sides. Doubtless it was accelerated by a letter read on November 
7, 1901, to the Cuyahoga County Medical Society. Coming from 
Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, who in the preceding May had been 
elected secretary of the Ohio State Medical Society, it called at- 
tention to the closer organization of the state medical society and 
the establishment of county societies in the several counties of Ohio. 
The adoption of the federation plan by the American Medical 
Association and the state societies would have forced such a merger 
eventually. 


The committees on merger were composed of the following: 
from the Cuyahoga County Medical Society, Drs. Frank E. Bunts, 
Charles J. Aldrich, George W. Moorehouse, Benjamin L. Millikin, 
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and John B. McGee; and from the Cleveland Medical Society, Drs. 
Marcus Rosenwasser, William T. Howard, Jr., Thomas C. Martin, 
William E. Bruner, and Henry W. Rogers. Dr. Bunts served as 
chairman of the joint committee. John P. Sawyer was then presi- 
dent of the older society and Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay of the 
younger. 


No record of debate or discussion about the merger was found 
in the minutes of the Cleveland Medical Society, perhaps because its 
members had favored it strongly from the start, but fortunately 
there is a stenographic record in the minutes of the Cuyahoga 
County Society which reveals much of character, foresight, and 
breadth of vision of some of the men of that day. They envisioned 
a strong society and a strong independent medical library. Those 
whose discussions were of this general character included Drs. 
Bunts, Millikin, and Sawyer. In reply to a question, Hamann 
stated that the younger society had about 400 members, while the 
older one had only 125. All but about 25 men belonged to both 


societies; of course there were many doctors in Cleveland who 
belonged to neither. 


The merger was accomplished by having each society adjourn 
at the call of its president after having agreed upon the constitution 
and by-laws for the new society with the understanding that all 
members of either society would be eligible to join the new one. 
Both organizations turned over all money on hand to the new one 
and deposited their records with the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association, fortunately for the historians of today and tomorrow. 


And so it came about that the Academy of Medicine of Cleve- 
land was organized on May 28, 1902, in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building (a structure on the northwest corner of the Public Square 
now occupied by Cleveland College of Western Reserve University). 
At this meeting Dr. Hart of Elyria reported a case of fracture of 
the femur in a child treated by vertical suspension, and Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Corlett presented a case of epithelioma of the right cheek 
much improved by the use of X-ray. The latter is worthy of 
passing note since it is the first reference found in the minutes 
of any society regarding the use of this agent in the treatment of 
malignant disease. 
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A nominating committee was appointed consisting of Drs 
Sawyer, Foshay, N. Stone Scott, William E. Wirt, and Corlett. 
Two names were nominated for each oflice, and the following were 
elected: 


President Dr. Frank E. Bunts 

Vice President Dr. William T. Howard 

Secretary Dr. Walter H. Merriam 

Treasurer ..Dr. John M. Ingersoll 

Trustees .............. ..Drs. Joseph E. Cook, John B. McGee, 
Carl A. Hamann, Henry E. Handerson, 
Marcus Rosenwasser and William H. 

Humiston. 


These officers and the men who served on the important com- 
mittees should be remembered for their great service to medical 
organization and the profession. All were outstanding in that 


era; the only survivors today are Dr. William T. Howard, Jr., and 
Dr. William E. Bruner. 


In its form of organization the new society profited by the 
experiences of its members with preceding societies. Business was 
entrusted to a council which assumed more and more the duties 
of management and even direction of policy, bringing business 
only occasionally to the floor of the academy. This effected great 
saving of time and allowed for concentration on scientific affairs, 
thus permitting more careful study and calmer deliberation than 
was possible in a professional “town meeting.” Another great 
forward step was the provision in the constitution and by-laws for 
sections. These had existed in the Cuyahoga County Medical So- 
ciety to a limited extent, but strangely enough, a proposal to 
establish them had been voted down by its younger and usually 
much more progressive rival. At the first meeting of the council 
of the academy on May 28, the president appointed Drs. Foshay, 
Howard, and McGee as a committee to organize the clinical- 
pathological section, which was accomplished on October 3, 1902, 
by the selection of Dr. Bunts as chairman, Dr. Walter H. Merriam 
as secretary, and Dr. Roger G. Perkins as councillor. This section 
became the forum for the presentation and reports of patients and 
pathological specimens. It has been very popular over the years 
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and has had a continuous existence to this day. Later in the month 
a second section was organized, that on experimental medicine, 
with George Neil Stewart as chairman and Torald Sollman as sec- 
retary. 


The opthalmological and otolarynological section held its first 
meeting on February 27, 1903, with Dr. Benjamin L. Millikin as 
chairman and John Lenker as secretary. A medico-legal section 
was not authorized by the council until November 10, 1908. 


At the very first meeting the academy showed its interest in 
public health by designating a public health committee. The mem- 
bers chosen were Henry E. Handerson, who had long experience 
in sanitation; George C. Ashmun, a former health officer; William 
QO. Osborn; William T. Howard, Jr., professor of pathology and 
bacteriology in the medical school of Western Reserve University, 
and Dr. Martin Friedrich, the incumbent health officer. For some 
time there had been great difference of opinion between the health 
oficer and the medical profession regarding the best means of 
controlling smallpox, the profession advocating compulsory vac- 
cination and Dr. Friedrich, house-to-house disinfection. At this 
meeting the academy adopted resolutions favoring general vaccina- 
tion and issuance of vaccination certificates signed by the health 
officer and countersigned by an authorized deputy. Later in the 
year the Cleveland Medical Journal was able to state that over 
200,000 of vaccine points had been distributed by the health office 
(with of course admitted waste) and that private physicians had 
vaccinated another 100,000. Evidently much trouble had previously 
been encountered with impure vaccine, but this year the quality had 
improved, and only 3 cases of tetanus were reported. At an early 
meeting resolutions were adopted regarding the place the city 
health department would occupy in the municipal government ac- 
cording to the new code being drawn up in Columbus, the academy 
demanding that the health department be made independent of any 


other department and subject only to the legislative and executive 
authorities of the municipality. 


An important campaign for public safety was waged by the 
academy to bring about the “sane Fourth of July,” in other words, 
to abolish the use of fireworks. Even the middle-aged doctor of 
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today has no idea of the carnage, maiming, and loss of life which 
resulted in former days from the promiscuous and unrestrained 
use of firecrackers, pistols, cannons, and other explosives. An 
opthalmologist, Dr. W. B. Shackleton, told me that in the nineties 
he was obliged to remain in his office all day on each Fourth of 
July to be in readiness to care for eye injuries, many of which led 
to permanent or total blindness. Hospital emergency wards could 
not keep up with the influx of the injured, and general practitioners 
too were kept busy on this holiday. The number of fatal injuries 
and cases of tetanus are matters of record. To Cleveland’s phys- 
icians this seemed a terrifying and unnecessary tragedy. The first 
academy action was a resolution offered by Dr. William E. Lower 
asking for an ordinance forbidding the use of toy pistols (July 
20, 1903). On May 27, 1904, Dr. Lower was able to report that 
an ordinance had been introduced. On June 29, 1906, the council 
instructed its legislative committee to publish the fireworks ordi- 
nance with appropriate suggestions in the daily papers immediately 
preceding the Fourth of July. 


To its responsibilities in regard to public health the academy 
was just as alert as its predecessors had been. We can merely 
enumerate some of the more significant actions for 1902 to 1908 
inclusive. On March 15, 1904, it approved of making Ohio a 
registration state for the collection of vital statistics. On the same 
day it endorsed the appointment of William T. Howard, Jr., as city 
bacteriologist, a post that the preceding Cleveland Medical Society 
had striven for years to have established. The choice was an 
especially fortunate one, for Dr. Howard with the aid of Roger G. 
Perkins carried on this work effectively for many years and ac- 
complished great good for the city. (Later Dr. Howard became 
health commissioner of the city of Baltimore.) At this same meet- 
ing resolutions were passed regarding the water and sewage supply, 
and three days later the academy devoted an entire meeting to the 
problem of typhoid fever. 


The physicians had been agitating for a pure milk supply for 
years. In fact the minutes of the Cleveland Medical Society show 
that resolutions were introduced by Dr. Louis B. Tuckerman on June 
8, 1894, asking for dispensatories for distributing pasteurized 
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milk at cost, but it was not until October 10, 1904, that a milk 
commission was established by the action of the academy under 
the leadership of some of its members. The heroic efforts of this 
commission, often struggling against apparently insuperable difhi- 
culties, established a new epoch in Cleveland’s public health situa- 
tion. From the first the leader was John J. Thomas, later a presi- 
dent of the academy, aided by Hunter H. Powell and Edward F. 
Cushing. 

At the instigation of Dr. John H. Lowman, on December 7, 
1904, it voted to participate in the formation of the Antitubercu- 
losis League. Dr. Lowman was one of the national leaders in this 
movement. 

On April 11, 1905, the academy gave its hearty approval to the 
creation of the council on pharmacy and chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, to its general policy, and to the ten rules 
governing admission of articles. This council, which has done so 
much to guard the public against fraud and deception in the sale 
of drugs, included from the start to the present day Torald Soll- 
man, a member of the academy and an officer of its section on 
experimental medicine. His participation in the work of the 
council on pharmacy and chemistry and his original investiga- 
tions, had profound influence on the progress of medical science. 

On April 3, 1906, resolutions were passed declaring that hydro- 
phobia was a definite disease, that it was then prevalent in Cleve- 
land, that all dogs should be muzzled, and that stray dogs should 
be picked up and, if not claimed, disposed of in a humane manner. 
The pronouncement that hydrophobia was a definite disease seems 
odd to us today, but skepticism as to the reality of hydrophobia 
had been expressed in a meeting of the Cleveland Medical Society 
as late as 1901.* 

The prevalence of goiter in the Great Lakes region was the 
subject of study in this period—on the clinical side by Crile and 
Sawyer, and experimentally by David Marine, whose classic re- 
search was started here while he was connected with Lakeside Hos- 
pital as resident pathologist. On November 13, 1906, a committee 
was appointed by the academy to study the goiter problem in the 
lake region. 


* Cleveland Journal of Medicine, VI (1901), 527 et seq. 
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The old societies had been vigorous in securing amendments 
to the state medical practice act to require higher educational 
qualifications before matriculation in medical schools and also in 
asking for reciprocity with various states. Constant watchfulness 
was required then as now, and there were frequent demands for 
the detection and prosecution of illegal practitioners. The first 
reference found in the minutes to a local investigator for the board 
of medical registration and examination was a suggestion by the 
council on January 16, 1907, that the medical board together with 
the state board of pharmacy jointly employ an investigator to 
work in this vicinity. 

A watchdog over many matters involving public health, the 
council of the academy called upon its members to comply with 
the law in reporting births, deaths, and other vital statistics. It 
demanded action from the municipal authorities in stopping the 
sale of vital statistics to proprietary medicine concerns and house- 
furnishing establishments; called for the reopening of the case 
against a famous abortionist; investigated conditions in the con- 
tagious ward of the City Hospital; and recommended that members 
of the council on the staff of the hospital endeavor to improve 
hygienic and other conditions at the hospital. Ambulance service 
was investigated and recommendations were made for one which 
would not be a mere subsidiary to the undertaking business, a goal 
not yet fully accomplished. Frequent attempts were made through 
the years to study the conditions in the coroner’s office and to 
substitute modern methods suited to large urban counties for the 
antiquated procedures designed for rural counties. This is another 
goal still to be reached. 


The active participation in community life inaugurated by 
the Cleveland Medical Society and carried forward so vigorously 
by the academy in its early days has been continued. Because of 
the number and complexity of the problems it has been necessary 
to assign them to numerous committees subordinate to the council. 


In its programs the academy of medicine held—and has con- 
tinued to hold—its general meetings on the third Friday of the 
month except during the summer. On those occasions there was 
usually although not invariably an invited speaker. On some of 
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the other Fridays came the section meetings. During the first decade 
of the new organization the usual attendance at the general meetings 
was about 100, although a famous speaker like B. G. A. Moynihan 
of Leeds, England, attracted 250. Other notables to address the 
academy in those days included J. C. Bloodgood, J. H. Anders, 
Harvey Cushing (a native son), and Homer F. Swift. 


Through the years the medical profession had frequently ex- 
pressed its hopes for a home of its own. This finally was accom- 
plished in 1897 by the purchase of the Childs property, a substantial 
stone residence at 2318 Prospect Avenue (new numbering), by the 
recently organized Cleveland Medical Library Association. For a 
time this furnished a meeting place for the Cuyahoga County society 
during its last years and also for the sections of the academy of 
medicine, but a brief trial showed that its rooms were inadequate 
for the Cleveland Medical Society, which proceeded to hold its 
meetings in the chamber of commerce quarters in the Arcade until 
the chamber’s new building was completed on the public square, 
when the medical society became a tenant. 


Due to the active leadership of Dr. Dudley P. Allen a two-story 
brick building was erected in 1906 behind the stone residence occu- 
pied by the library. There was a side entrance from the driveway 
which served to connect the two buildings. On the ground floor of 
this annex were stacks for the library’s books, while on the second 
floor was an auditorium seating about 300 which was used by the 
academy for its meetings. The residence in front was occupied at 
first solely by the library association, the owner of the entire prop- 
erty. Here were cheerfully furnished club-rooms, reading rooms, 
and a librarian’s office. The academy was permitted to use the 
building, contributing voluntarily to the library association one 
quarter of the amount received by it from membership dues, with 
$300 as a stated annual minimum. 


In these quarters the two sister organizations continued to 
function until 1926. The auditorium furnished a setting for a real 
forum in medicine. Here met the profession at large including the 
faculties of the two regular medical schools. The meetings were 
stimulating for young men, indeed, in the opinion of at least one 
who was then young, definitely more so than today because dis- 
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cussion was open and free and had intimacy and the spirit of give 
and take. It would be a dull or inconsequential subject which 
failed to bring the erudite Charles F. Hoover to his feet with bluntly 
outspoken and critical remarks. Waiting like a hunter stalking his 
prey was George Neil Stewart, that sturdy Scot, learned, suave, and 
always ready to disagree with Hoover on some point, but in such 
courteous and charming manner and with so much wit that his 
opponent was invariably disarmed. There was the ever enthusiastic 
and magnetic Crile; the dignified, scholarly, and gentle Bunts; the 
charming John James Rickard Macleod, a Scotsman from Aberdeen, 
then engaged in the fundamental researches on diabetes without 
which we Clevelanders of that day will always feel that Banting’s 
work would have been impossible; the quiet and modest but precise 
and informed Marine; and Hamann, truly the king, such was the 
respect in which he was held by his former students and associates. 
These men and others like them by their contributions really 
conducted an informal graduate extension course in medicine. 


In the period from 1902 to 1912 the academy increased its 
membership from 459 to 610, but in the six succeeding years it 
seemed to reach that static point so often attained in the life of 
organizations. This may be explained in some part by the disrup- 
tion caused by World War I with many men in service and those 
left at home struggling with the increased burdens the medical pro- 
fession always bears in times of war. In part it may have been 
due to the reaction from the accelerated pace of the preceding 
years. 


Unfortunately also the Cleveland Medical Journal stopped publi- 
cation in 1918, for the members of its board of directors could no 
longer afford to meet, out of their own pockets, a perennial deficit. 


The absence of any local medical periodical was bound to have 
effects. 
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Part Ill 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
1919-1926 


In that cool analysis which is possible only in retrospect, it seems 
that the earlier growth had been too much for the machinery. The 
administration of an organization with a membership of 600 and 
holding three or four meetings monthly calls for endless work, 
much thought and correspondence in the arranging of programs, 
and much mechanical labor in sending out notices, collecting dues, 
attending to the routine of securing and electing new members, to 
say nothing of the necessity for the constant readiness for action in 
situations where medicine is involved with public health or welfare. 
Many of the members of all ages felt that the situation was acute, 
and in 1919 the president, Dr. Frank Oakley, proposed a plan for 
reorganizing the academy. This included the employment of a 
layman as a full-time executive secretary and involved raising the 
dues from ten to forty dollars per year. After considerable dis- 
cussion the proposal was accepted, and a committee consisting of 
George Edward Follansbee, Clyde L. Cummer, and Ralph K. Upde- 
graff was charged with the responsibility for perfecting the details, 
suggesting necessary changes in the constitution and by-laws, and 
putting the plan in operation. By this action the academy became 
the first county medical society in this country to employ a full- 
time executive secretary. 


The original appointee was Guy M. Wells. After a brief tenure 
of about a year he was succeeded by H. Van Y. Caldwell, a graduate 
of Amherst College who had served on the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan 
University in the English department and had had experience on 
the staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The two front rooms on the second floor in the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association’s building were assigned to the acad- 
emy for office space, and some furniture and modern office equip- 
ment was purchased. Miss Hazel Sintzenich (who later became 
Mrs. Elmer Dearborn) was employed as stenographer and book- 
keeper. Mr. Caldwell and Mrs. Dearborn are both still in the 
service of the academy. Mrs. Dearborn has handled the detailed 
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work, especially in connection with finances and membership 
records. 


The faint-hearted had been fearful that the increase in dues 
would drive out members. Unquestionably some withdrew, but 
nevertheless the membership grew from 584 in 1919 to 665 in 1920 
and to 714 in 1921. Meanwhile the treasury balance increased 
from $4,453.99 in 1919 to $11,087.11 in 1920 and to $14,176.70 
in 1921. 


The radical reorganization marked a turning point in the life 
of the academy. A monthly bulletin was started in 1920. Designed 
to be an organizational affair of the “house organ” type, it carried 
news notes of interest to the members, the elections of new mem- 
bers, obituaries, academy activities, timely editorial comments on 
current affairs, and reports of officers and committees. It has been 
utilized also for publishing notices of coming meetings. 


In 1923 the officers and trustees were instructed to take the 
necessary steps to incorporate the academy. At this time Clyde L. 
Cummer was president, and working with H. Van Y. Caldwell and 
Howard Barkdull of the law firm of Messrs. Squires, Sanders, and 


Dempsey, he reported a new constitution and by-laws which were 
ratified at a special meeting of academy members on August 8, 
1924. The articles of incorporation were signed by members of 
the council as incorporators on August 8, 1924.5 


In the early twenties many of the same men who had agitated 
for a reorganization of the academy and had been instrumental in 
effecting it became restless about the library building situation. 
The quarters were dingy and the stack space entirely inadequate. 
Some of this group had strong reason to believe that influential 
friends would come to its aid in a new building program for the 
Cleveland Medical Library Association although this was discounted 
by the president of the library. With the exercise of some political 
finesse a sympathetic president, William E. Bruner, was elected in 
1921. One of his first official acts was to appoint a building com- 


5 The incorporators were the following: Jacob E. Tuckerman, Edward P. Monaghan, 
Frederick J. Wood, Frank S. Gibson, John J. Thomas, C. W. Stone, Samuel S. Berger, 
Lawrence A. Pomeroy, Harry V. Paryzek, Arthur J. Skeel, Samuel J. Webster, John 
D. Osmond, Clyde L. Cummer, Roy B. Metz, Vernon C. Rowland, Harry D. Piercy, 
Marion A. Blan’ enhorn, and Roger G. Perkins. 
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mittee consisting largely of some of the agitators, namely, George 
E. Follansbee, Carl H. Lenhart, and Clyde L. Cummer, with the 
addition of John Stephan and, later still, John Phillips. Dr. Fol- 
lansbee was chairman and Dr. Cummer secretary of this committee. 
Messrs. Walker and Weeks were retained as architects, eastern 
libraries were studied, plans were drawn, and a campaign for funds 
was conducted, at first quietly among potential large givers. Mrs. 
Francis F. Prentiss, whose first husband had been Dr. Dudley P. 
Allen, the most active of the founders of the library, signified her 
willingness to give the Cleveland Medical Library Association 
$400,000 if the new building were erected near the campus of 
Western Reserve University on land donated by the university. The 
university met this condition. About $100,000 was raised from lay 
friends by the almost single-handed. efforts of John Phillips, and 
somewhat less than that sum from the medical profession. Enough 
to bring up the total to almost $650,000 was taken from a building 
fund which the association had been accumulating from the income 


of a bequest of Dr. Dudley P. Allen. 
Before the plans were drawn and contracts let it was necessary 


that the library association know whether the academy desired to 
be housed in the same building. It was estimated at the time that 
to make the necessary provisions for double occupancy would re- 
quire about $75,000 more than to build a structure to accommodate 
the library alone. 


The arrangement for joint use of the proposed building was 
worked out by two committees, Marion A. Blankenhorn being chair- 
man of the one representing the academy and Clyde L. Cummer of 
that representing the library. The arrangement for joint use was 
approved by post card ballot vote of the academy members on 
February 5, 1924. 


In the fall of 1926 the two organizations moved to their perma- 
nent new home which provides ample space for both with an audito- 
rium seating about 600, a lecture room seating about 100, offices for 
the academy, supper room, reading rooms, museum, private studies, 
and fireproof stacks. This was an almost perfect realization of the 
dream expressed by Dr. Marcus Rosenwasser in his inaugural ad- 
dress as president of the Cleveland Medical Society in 1897 when 
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he said: “The ideal medical society is housed within its own walls, 
beneath its own roof. The plain yet classic building contains the 
assembly room, the library and reading rooms, the refectory and the 
museum. The medical home constitutes the center for the social 
amenities of life. It is the Mecca of the resident and the stranger. 
It is the resort of the author and the student. It is the meeting 
place of congenial groups engaged in special work. The library is 
open to all students of medicine and of the collateral sciences.” ° 
The good doctor backed up his hopes and faith by leaving the 
Cleveland Medical Library Association $10,000, its first bequest. 


When this move was made the academy was 24 years old. Its 
membership had more than doubled, 459 to 1,070. 


Part IV 
THE MODERN ERA 
1926-1945 


The effect of the academy’s new location on its development 
cannot be overemphasized. On a university campus in the cultural 
center of the city, sharing an impressive building with a medical 
library open to the general public and much consulted by scholars 
and holding its meetings in a dignified and commodious auditorium 
with permanent offices and executive staff, the academy has gained 
in dignity and prestige. In turn its position in the community has 
enhanced its standing with the profession. Since the students in 
the medical school and internes in the university hospital, both in 
the immediate neighborhood, have utilized the library’s facilities 
freely and attended the meetings of the academy, they usually look 
both to the academy and the library as organizations with which 
they will affiliate themselves. The academy is in a position to 
attract prospective members young, treat them well, and develop in 
them an appreciation of its ideals and purposes. This has been 
furthered by special memberships at minimal dues for internes and 
residents. At the time of the move to the present location in 1926 
the membership was 1,070; in 1945, it was 2,035, almost double. 


* Inaugural address read before the Cleveland Medical Society, Janu 22, 1897. 
Cleveland Journal of Medicine, II (1897), 1180. med 
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The latter years have marked a gradual change in the relation- 
ship to the public. It was dificult for a body of 300 to 400 men 
to carry much weight with the average elected public officials, espe- 
cially when the organization was felt to be a class group and was 
often known to be far from unanimous about some of the policies 
it advocated. In the early days it had very little prestige, meeting 
as it did in rented quarters and moving frequently from one place 
to another. It had had no permanent office and no full-time rep- 
resentatives, and the officers were ever-changing. Some were active 
and alert; others took their responsibilities lightly. The move in 
1926 marked the climax of internal organizational changes resulting 
in a compact, unified, well organized, and efficiently managed body. 
Of course all of this could have been true and still the organization 
might have been a mere trades-union or employers’ association, 
interested only in the economic welfare of its own members. To in- 
crease its usefulness it possessed educational and scientific features, 
but above all it constantly evinced an interest in public welfare 
through the prevention of disease and the improvement of public 
health procedures. The development of this phase of its activities 


had always been in the minds of the early members, but in what 
we have called the modern era it became readily possible to convert 
aspirations into effective action. 


For many years the relations between the division of health of 
the city of Cleveland and the academy of medicine have been 
friendly and cooperative. A factor which has helped has been the 
Jong tenure of the last two commissioners, Dr. Harry L. Rockwood 
serving from 1918 to 1930 and Dr. Harold J. Knapp from 1930 to 
date, the office having been removed from partisan politics. Both 
incumbents were invited to serve on important committees of the 
academy and attended the meetings of council until its duties were 
taken over by the board of directors. Changes of policy procedure 
in the health department have been referred to appropriate academy 
committees by the commissioner of health before being put into 
operation. Qn the other hand the academy has always been rep- 
resented on the advisory board of the division of health by several 
members, usually the president and the chairman of the public 
‘health committee. When the community has been faced with any 
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epidemic it has been routine procedure for the commissioner of 
health to call upon these academy representatives for cooperation 
and participation in any activities undertaken. 


In the late twenties the academy took decided exception to the 
operation of tonsil clinics in the public schools of the county by 
one of the county (not city) health officers. Children were exam- 
ined in the schools and, if regarded as in need of tonsillectomy, 
were herded together at certain appointed times with the coopera- 
tion of groups enlisted for the purpose in what were frankly termed 
“round ups.” Operations were done in school buildings or other 
unsuitable places with utterly inadequate facilities, particularly 
inappropriate in case of complications. This was done at a low 
cost, without study by social agencies of the ability of the families 
to pay reasonable fees of private doctors. After long continued 
pressure by the academy this practice was finally stopped and the 
clinics were removed to hospitals. 


In the field of public education academy-sponsored radio pro- 
grams were started in 1925. The longest series continued for two 
years prior to the depression with H. Van Y. Caldwell, the acad- 
emy’s executive secretary, acting as WGAR’s health reporter and 
interviewing 200 members of the academy in weekly programs. In 
latter years radio talks have been given by academy members under 
the aegis of the Cleveland Health Museum. 


A committee on health education was established in 1927 with 
Adam B. Denison as chairman. On its recommendation a speaker’s 
bureau was established under its auspices to provide machinery for 
supplying civic groups with speakers from the academy member- 
ship with proper introduction for them to the audiences and 
appropriate newspaper releases. 


The committee was an able one and included those who had 
had long experience in organization work or public health work 
or both. It was composed of Adam B. Denison, Roger G. Perkins, 
Richard Dexter, Samuel C. Lind, Charles G. LaRocco, Harry L. 


Rockwood, Wallace J. Benner, Robert Lockhart, and George W. 
Stober.’ 


7 The chairmen have been Adam B. Dowie, 1927-29; ive Taylor, ige0es 
Hubert C. King, 1933-35; Ralph M. Watkins, 1936-38; M. ul Motto, 1938 93 ; Fred 


W. Dixon, 1943-45; Chauncey W. Wyckoff, 1045-47, Spencer x Wahl, saree 
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In March 1931 upon the recommendation of this same com- 
mittee the board of directors created an academy trust fund of 
$10,000 as the nucleus of a “Health Education Foundation.” The 
slender income from this fund has sufficed to cover only a portion 
of the academy’s expenditures annually for public health education. 


In the same year upon the initiative of this committee a series 
of public health lectures was started in the medical library audi- 
torium with T. Wingate Todd as the first speaker. Hundreds were 
turned away for lack of seating space. The second lecture of that 
year’s series, given by George W. Crile, was moved to Severance 
Hall which was filled to capacity. 


The practice of having three public lectures each year was 
continued through 1936. Decreasing interest in the last two years 
indicated that the novelty was gone, and the lectures were discon- 
tinued. They will be resumed, however, in 1948. 


The committee on health education and also individual mem- 
bers of the academy in lecturing to the laity found themselves 
greatly handicapped by a dearth of visual material to display to 
audiences. Discussion of this deficiency led the committee to rec- 
ommend to the academy the calling of a community council to 
establish a museum of health equipped with shops and manned by 
technicians so that permanent or temporary displays could be made 
of objective material in the field of public health and exhibits 
might be manufactured for sale or loan. In March 1936 the 
academy called together representatives of influential public groups 
and the local newspapers. Upon recommendation of this conference 
trustees were chosen to assure broad public and lay representation 
and the Cleveland Museum of Health was started. Financing was 
accomplished originally by a campaign among the members of the 


academy with the aid of a generous gift from Mrs. Francis F. 
Prentiss. 


Among the leaders of this movement were Dr. Lester Taylor, 
during whose term as president it had had its incipiency, H. Van 
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Y. Caldwell, and Dr. T. Wingate Todd. Since the incorporation 
the academy’s only relationship has been of an advisory nature.® 


Unquestionably. the feeling between the academy and the daily 
newspapers has improved with the passing of the years. In no small 
part this is due to the fact that the executive secretary had had 
newspaper experience and had developed a sense of news value 
which helped him furnish the reportorial staffs with suitable mate- 
rial. In latter years the papers have not been as ardent in digging 
up and presenting the purely sensational as they had been in the 
first part of the century. For reporting informative and factuel 
medical news, particularly that with scientific bearing, we became 
indebted to such representatives of the press as David Dietz of the 
Cleveland Press (one of the pioneer local science writers), Joseph- 
ine Robertson of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Severino Severino 
of the Cleveland News. 


Early in 1925 the council of the academy began discussing 
with the Ohio Bell Telephone Company the inadequacy of the 
classified section heading “Physicians & Surgeons.” Since in Ohio 
the words “physicians” and “surgeons” are construed as common 
nouns applying to anyone who treats the ill, this list contained, by 
error or otherwise, dentists, chiropractors, Christian Science healers, 
and others in the list with doctors of medicine. 


The council proposed to the telephone company that it adopt 
the heading, “Physicians & Surgeons, M.D.,” thus confining the 
listing to doctors of medicine; and placing other practitioners or 
healers under their own respective headings. 


The telephone company thought well of the suggestion but in- 
formed the academy that since the listings in the classified section 
were established nationally for all subsidiaries of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, it could not adopt the new 
heading locally. Instead, the company suggested that the academy 


8 The Cleveland Museum of 7? was incorporated on December 28, 1936, by 
. Lester Taylor, Dr. Hubert C. King, Dr. James A. Doull,, Howard W. 
i “Van Y. Caldwell. The first officers were Lester ee M.D., president; 
H. Boynton, vice president; Howard W. Green Warner Seely, 
‘The first trustees were Kenneth L. Allen, Paul J. Aufderheige 2, D.D.S., Carl W. 
James A. a © - Van * en James A. Doull, M.D., 
Rt. Rev. oo fie R. Hankins, William C. ‘Keough, 'F Hubert C. King, 
M.D., Xe Robert M. ’Stecher, M.D braham Strauss, M.D., 
Mrs. ‘Herman L Vail, and Frederick E. Watkins. 
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buy as much space in the classified section as it needed and list its 
members under an academy heading. Negotiations on this plan 
soon broke down when the telephone company withdrew its offer. 
The academy countered with its original proposal, and arrange- 
ments were made for a conference in New York between Mr. Cald- 
well and the vice president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in charge of the commercial division. 


The conference was entirely successful, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph officials agreeing that the suggestion had 
merit. They conferred by phone with the Ohio Bell officials, and 
as a result the next Cleveland directory appeared with the heading 
“Physicians & Surgeons, M.D.” 


The academy office submits to the Ohio State Medical Board 
each new list as it appears. If persons are listed under this heading 
improperly, either by design or accident, the state medical board 
notifies them officially that unless their names are removed in the 
next directory, action will be taken against them under the provi- 
sions of the medical practice act. As a result of this three-way 
cooperation, lists are now free from all except excusable errors. 

The academy’s negotiations with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company bore more than local fruit since the heading 
“Physicians and Surgeons, M.D.” has now become a standard 
heading in most telephone directories throughout the entire country. 


The year 1931 saw the establishment of the call bureau. This 
telephone “Call and Emergency Service” operating 24 hours a day 
is open to the public and makes it possible for patients to reach 
subscribing members not available when called. Under the names 
of subscribers in the telephone book appears the condensed sentence 
“IF NO ANSWER CALL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE CEdar 3500.” 
In addition the bureau renders invaluable aid to the public in 
securing doctors during emergencies, a service of vital importance 
during the war years, and in answering hundreds of inquiries each 
month as to physicians, medical products, and health activities. At 


first this service was popularized as “The Health Number— 
CE 3500.” ® 


® This service has grown to such an extent that by 1948 a two-station switch- 
board and six operators were required to give service around the clock. It calls for 
an annual budget of $23,000. 
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In the forties it became painfully obvious that the machinery 
of the academy was creaking badly. Since the academy was incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of Ohio it was necessary to 
provide for a board of directors and vest it with the complete control 
of the business affairs. To provide representation of the commit- 
tees and sections, a council had been set up which included all of 
the members of the board of directors and all chairmen of standing 
committees with representatives from each section. In theory this 
gave each section a voice in the management of the academy’s 
affairs, and occasionally the voices were much louder than the size 
of the section justified; in other words, there was a tendency to 
minority rule. Also this gave some who were interested in a certain 
section or sections what really amounted to double representation, 
for they could reach the council through the regular channels open 
to all members and also through their section representative. How- 
ever, the main objection to the board-and-council arrangement was 
a practical one arising from the cumbersome method of doing busi- 
ness. The council met first and thoroughly discussed all items of 
business except those dealing with finances which were reserved for 
the board. This was in the presence of a number of invited repre- 
sentatives of other organizations who often participated in the delib- 
erations, usually long and exhausting and often lasting until after 
midnight. Then the council adjourned, but the members of the 
board of directors met to ratify the actions taken. They might 
have been outvoted in the council’s deliberations, but they had the 
right to ratify or reject any action taken by the council. As time 
went on, this right was exercised more and more frequently, leading 
to much feeling and to endless confusion. 


In 1945 revision of the constitution and by-laws was entrusted 
to a committee consisting of Charles G. LaRocco, chairman, Clyde 
L. Cummer, Roscoe D. Leas, M. Paul Motto, John E. Rauschkolb, 
and H. Van Y: Caldwell. The major changes recommended and 
adopted by the academy provided for abolishing the council and 
vesting the entire control in the board of directors which was in- 
creased in size from 15 to 24 with a provision for broad representa- 
tion on hospital and geographic lines and extremely democratic 
methods for nomination and election. Section representation was 
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provided for on a committee on sections. No member was eligible 
to serve more than six consecutive years on the board. These 
changes have proved very helpful in making the control more rep- 
resentative and have accelerated the conduct of the academy’s 
business. 

Reference has been made to the establishment of the first four 
sections of the academy in its earlier years. The reconstruction 
period saw the establishment of the obstetrical and gynecological 
section, organized on April 10, 1923, with Dr. John J. Thomas as 
chairman and Dr. Paul M. Spurney as secretary; the section on 
industrial medicine and orthopedics, organized on February 12, 
1924, with Dr. Norman C. Yarian as chairman and Dr. Albert G. 
Cranch as secretary; and the pediatric section, formed November 
20, 1925, with Dr. Samuel W. Kelley as chairman and Dr. Joseph 
E. McClelland as secretary. 


Later came the military section, started on March 21, 1933, 
with Dr. George W. Crile as chairman and Dr. John C. Darby as 
secretary. This section held no meetings after 1942. The section 
on internal medicine was organized on October 11, 1933, with Dr. 
Russell L. Haden as chairman and Dr. Chester D. Christie as 
secretary. 


In addition there have been established in Cleveland a number 
of other medical organizations. Some are of a semi-social char- 
acter like the Pasteur Club, the Medical Arts Club and the Clinical 
Club. Then there are those of specialty groups, including the 
Cleveland Radiological Society, the Cleveland- Dermatological So- 
ciety, the Cleveland Allergy Society, and the Ophthalmological 
Club. In the latter groups the membership is restricted to those 
limiting themselves to the respective specialty, whereas the academy 
sections are open to all members of the academy. The special 
societies are entirely independent of the academy and usually meet 
in a hospital or at a club or restaurant. Some of them insist on 
menibership in the academy as a prerequisite for membership. 

All the hospitals have their own staff societies which hold 
meetings at stated intervals. These meetings are usually of clinical 
nature. Such organizations are obligatory according to the stand- 
ards of the American College of Surgeons. 
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Reference to voluntary health insurance proposals is to be 
found frequently in the official minutes of the academy, its council, 
and its board of directors in the late thirties and early forties. The 
matter came to a head in 1941] with the drafting of a volunteer 
medical care plan to be operated by the academy under an enabling 
act which had been submitted to the legislature by the Ohio State 
Medical Association and passed in 1940. The chief requirement of 
this plan was that no medical care corporation could operate with- 
out approval of 51 per cent of the physicians practicing in the 
community in which the plan was to become effective. The eco- 
nomics committee of the academy, which had been working with 
legal assistance for several years on a plan, submitted a proposal 
which was balloted on in May 1942, the vote resulting in Yes, 342; 
No, 347. A group of academy members with others proposed a 
plan without the academy’s approval. This group was never able 
to secure approval of 51 per cent of the practicing physicians of 
the community. Later the Cleveland Hospital Service Association 
turned down a proposal of the Ohio State Medical Association to 
handle its state plan. The Cleveland association inaugurated a 
surgical and maternity benefit plan of its own, still in operation. 
The sharp difference within the academy over its own plan, and 
the intervention of World War II, put an end to the discussion of 
medical care plans by the academy. 


World War II found the academy well organized and prepared 
to assist the armed forces and other branches of the government in 
their local efforts. The Cleveland Medical Library loaned the 
use of the supper room to the army recruiting board which met 
here at stated periods for enrollment of physicians in the medical 
corps. The academy assisted under the guidance of the procure- 
ment officer of the county, Dr. James M. Wychgel, loaning the use 
of some of its office staff, records, equipment, and telephone service. 

Headquarters for procurement and assignment for the Cleve- 
land area were located in the executive office where its records, inter- 
views, committee meetings, etc. were held. 


Faced with the problem of deciding on extra food points for 
invalids, etc., the regional rationing board felt the need of profes- 
sional guidance in making its decisions. Therefore an anonymous 
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group of academy members was set up to advise the rationing 
board for or against extra points written by doctors for their 
patients. 


With its accurate and up-to-date record system, the academy 
was able to maintain a nearly complete file of addresses of its 
members during their service with the armed services. It advised 
doctors’ families and physicians themselves on many problems 
arising as collateral to their war service. 


During war service the dues of all members were rebated by 
the academy and the Ohio State Medical Association. Upon their 
return, the academy members who had entered the service while 
members were given a 25-dollar credit on their future dues. 


The executive office was able to help greatly in securing office 
locations for returned physicians by keeping informed on vacancies 
and by asking academy members to share their own offices tempo- 
rarily with returned servicemen unable to secure a location. 


Finally, from each returned serviceman the office requested the 
filling out of a war service blank giving a history of engagements, 


assignments, and citations. These records are being completed on 
especially prepared blanks and bound in beautiful tooled leather 
covers as a permanent war memorial. 


We have referred to the building of the Lakeside Hospital on 
Lakeside Avenue in the nineties as changing the course of medicine 
in Cleveland by attracting young men to the city to take posts on 
its resident and interne staffs. This tendency was seen to greater 
extent in the twenties after the opening of the Cleveland Clinic, the 
removal of Lakeside Hospital to the university campus with the 
building of the affiliated Maternity and Babies’ and Children’s hos- 
pitals, and the expansion and modernization of the Cleveland City 
Hospital. Many of those who came here for training or to accept 
staff or faculty posts remained as permanent additions to the local 
profession and came to wield great influence in its medical societies. 
This had been a factor in overcoming the tendency to provincialism. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOL- 
OGY AS MEDICAL SPECIALTIES IN NORTHERN OHIO? 


Dr. William T. Corlett and the 
“Renaissance” of the 1890’s 


by Witiarp L. Marme.zat, M.D. 


Department of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
University Hospitals of Cleveland 


The rise of dermatology as a medical specialty in Ohio is of 
particular medico-historical interest, for the evolution of the treat- 
ment of skin diseases with which this paper deals is not only of 
local and regional interest, but indirectly had influences of an even 
wider scope. 


I have recently called attention to the neglected and almost 
forgotten pioneer physician Noah Worcester, who, while at Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland in the 1840’s, introduced to the old West the 
physical diagnostic methods of Laennec, and was the first physician 
to bear the title “Professor of Physical Diagnosis” in the United 
States, as well as the first lecturer on skin diseases in the Western 
Reserve. His “Synopsis of the Symptoms, Diagnoses, and Treat- 
ment of the More Common and Important Diseases of the Skin” 
was the first American dermatology textbook.? But Worcester and 
his book were some 35 years ahead of their time. Following his 
untimely death in 1847, both were quickly forgotten. 


Concerning the occurrence of skin ailments of the good citi- 
zens of Ohio during the next four decades, one might almost para- 
phrase Pliny’s remark on the discrepancy between the practice of 
physic and physicians during the first six hundred years of ancient 
Rome by saying, “The people were not, indeed, without skin dis- 


1 The data “4 in this study has been in large derived from conversations 
with Dr. William T. Corlett and from his charming autobiography, aay 5 

Dr. Frederick C. Waite’s Western Reserve University. Centen 
School of Medicine (Cleveland, 1946) has been of aid in oe Ry 
of the rival Cleveland medical schools in the late ro agg century. I am indebted 
to the Allen Memorial Library of Goreene & fo — available 2 me — and 
documents to be a” both in the Corlett in the gen 

2 Wi L. Marmelzat, ‘Noah — “M.D.—Th e — Seam,” in 

Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIV (1948), 282-284. 
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eases, but they were without dermatologists.” The key to the prev- 
alence of dermatological conditions among different occupations 
and the refractoriness and seasonal incidence of these skin condi- 
tions is to be found in the numerous popular names of the time. 
The “prairie itch,” the “grain itch,” the “winter itch,” the “lumber- 
man’s itch,” and the “seven years itch” were only all too frequently 
well known. It was early in the 1880’s that there appeared on the 
scene the doctor who was the first to break the necessary rocky 
ground in establishing a new medical specialty—dermatology. 


Dr. William Thomas Corlett had graduated at 23 from the 
Wooster Medical College in 1877. Finding his youth a bar to 
association with an older preceptor and his lack of political in- 
fluence a bar to an appointment in the asylum for the insane, he 
decided to open an “all night” office for general practice in the 
heart of Cleveland. As an added source of revenue, he secured the 
district physicianship of Whisky Island and Irish Town, two of the 
toughest wards in the dock region, the astounding salary for the 
position being 25 dollars per month, the doctor furnishing the 
medicines. The ensuing eighteen months were, though not very 
remunerative nor spent in the most “desirable” of environs, rich in 
experience and the development of self-reliance. They were inter- 
rupted only by two cruises to the upper Great Lakes as a ship 
surgeon. 


With his appointment as demonstrator of anatomy at his alma 
mater in 1879, young Dr. Corlett seemed well on his way to estab- 
lishing permanent professional roots in Cleveland, but other things 
were in the offing. As a student at medical school he had suffered 
a cutaneous eruption which had proved too much for the most 
erudite of his professors. This had first served to direct his atten- 
tion to the woeful inadequacy of the three or four desultory, didactic 
lectures allocated to skin diseases in the curriculum. During his 
year and a half of practice, time and again patients with skin 
diseases of various sorts had put in an appearance in the new doc- 
tor’s office, patients who had “made the rounds” of the most learned 
of the local Cleveland physicians. The two cruises had brought 
Dr. Corlett in contact with the Indians of the upper Great Lakes 
region, and he had been struck with the prevalence of syphilis and 
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the havoc it had wrought with the tribes he had visited. As an 
additional factor, there was the favorite uncle, after whom he had 
been named, who had been forced to give up his parish work as a 
clergyman because of an intractable skin disease of many years 
duration. Apparently not only over-all “Misery” but its favorite 
partner, “Itching,” loves company, for this unfortunate uncle, it 
seems, knew a number of prominent fellow unfortunates with skin 
diseases whose pilgrimages near and far in search of relief had 
proved fruitless. 


Having once decided that further study in some of the large 
clinics and hospitals of Europe which gave much attention to skin 
diseases was the sole means to become thoroughly and liberally 
prepared, and having faith in his ability to do better work with 
such training, the die was cast. Despite the widespread forebodings 
expressed at the prospect of a young doctor’s resigning a university 
position and giving up a practice in which, in eighteen months, he 
had made such a good start, Dr. Corlett made these precise moves 
and began his journey to Europe for that which America of the 
1880’s could not offer. The next two years were pleasant, broad- 
ening, and fruitful ones. During this course of time the young 
American worked hard and eventually became a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Medicine after having started all over as an under- 
graduate student. Much of the time, as might be expected, he 
cultivated his special interest in diseases of the skin and sought 
out and learned much from the truly great dermatologists and 
syphilologists in London and Paris—Erasmus Wilson, Jonathan 
Hutchinson, Stephen Mackenzie, Malcolm Morris, Ernest Besnier, 
Albert Fournier, and many others of the outstanding men of their 
century. He was an especial favorite of Stephen Mackenzie who 
presented his departing American protegé with the following letter: 

London, 26 Finsbury Square, E. C. 
August 8th, 1881. 


I have known Dr. William Corlett throughout his stay in England. Dr. 
Corlett has worked much with me, especially in the Skin Department of the 
London Hospital. I have found Dr. Corlett extensively read in the literature 
of Dermatology and to have had great practical experience in Skin Diseases. 
I have been glad to avail myself of Dr. Corlett’s assistance in seeing my 
patients on several occasions. 
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In conclusion I may state that I regard Dr. Corlett as a skillful physi- 
cian, with extensive knowledge and practical experience in Diseases of the 
Skin, and have every confidence in recommending him for the appointment of 
head of a Skin Department in a University or Hospital. 


Stephen Mackenzie, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Physician to the London Hospital, Lecturer on Medicine, 
Physician to the Skin Department, etc., etc. 

Coming back to his native Cleveland in 1881, having deter- 
mined to devote himself primarily to skin diseases and syphilology, 
the resolute physician was quick to encounter those obstacles en- 
demic in all would-be medical innovations. Wise, well-meaning 
older medical friends were quick to point out the foolhardiness in 
trying to eke out a living from an unknown specialty when one 
was exceptionally well trained in general medicine and surgery. 
While considering his situation, there came an announcement from 
Chicago of a new medical school which was in the formative stage. 
This was to be called the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Chicago, and the proposed curriculum and requirements for ad- 
mission would far excel those of any other existing medical school. 
In the winter of 1881, having been invited to appear in Chicago 
before the organization committee, Dr. Corlett did so and gave a 
talk on eczema. The next day he was offered the position of pro- 
fessor of dermatology of the new school—with the proviso that he 
subscribe to $2,000 worth of the college stock. The European 
junket made the latter condition financially unfeasible. Except for 
this, there is little doubt that Ohio would have lost its first der- 
matological specialist-to-be. 


Hoping that in time he might specialize, and that by teaching in 
a local medical school, traveling to such diverse points as Buffalo, 
Columbus, Detroit, and Ann Arbor for lectures, demonstrations, 
and consultations with doctors and patients he could find sufficient 
work to fill his time, Dr. Corlett settled down in Cleveland. Early 
in 1882 he was appointed lecturer on skin and genito-urinary 
diseases in the medical department of Wooster University, the 
planned merger of this school with the Cleveland Medical College 
having just failed. In this year he opened a free clinic for skin 
and venereal diseases. This was the first such clinic for the indigent 
poor to be established in northern Ohio and the surrounding area. 
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Development was understandably slow, for physicians were reluc- 
tant to recognize divisions in medical practice in hospitals and 
clinics. Yet, in 1883 there appeared in the October issue of the 
Columbus Medical Journal a “Report of Ninety Consecutive Cases 
of Skin Diseases Treated at the Dermatological Clinic of Wooster 
University.” This marked a definite starting point in the appear- 
ance of dermatological articles at occasional intervals in the medi- 
cal literature of the state. This year, Dr. Corlett, after many 
visits to the powers that be and many persuasive arguments, be- 
came a member of the board of health so that he could make 
official visits to the public schools for the purpose of making 
needed corrections. His experience with infectious diseases served 
him in good stead, and yet there was much opposition to this new 
department and the “meddlesome” doctor who came regularly to 
supervise Cleveland school children, his sole material compensa- 
tion being free streetcar tickets and the privilege of wearing a 
large gold star as a badge of office. This was the beginning of 
what has now grown into the excellent present-day medical super: 
vision in schools. 


In 1884 Dr. Corlett was advanced to the position of professor 
of diseases of the skin at Wooster, which position he was to hold 
for two years, and became dermatologist to the Charity Hospital. 
We may note with interest that when, the following year (1885), 
he was selected to give the opening address at the summer session 
of the Wooster medical school, he took as his subject, “Defeat 
and Disappointment Necessary to Success—Life’s Shadows and their 
Meanings.” 


In 1887 the rival Cleveland Medical College, now the medical 
department of Western Reserve University, having completed a 
fine new building, determined to improve clinical teaching by the 
establishment of a daily polyclinic (dispensary), staffed by prom- 
ising young part-time men. Medicine, surgery, ophthalmology, 
and otorhinolaryngology had been well recognized as specialties. 
However, in addition to these, for the first time, the following new 
special departments were added: neurology, gynecology, pediatrics, 
and dermatology, which at first included genito-urinary diseases. 
Aggressive young men were selected, each of whom attempted to 
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bring general recognition to his specialty. As might be expected, 
attracted by the opportunities to establish better the teaching 
aspects of the specialty and raise the level of medical teaching 
in general, Dr. Corlett, now 32 years old, resigned his professor- 
ship at Wooster for an indefinite teaching appointment at Western 
Reserve with the nebulous title “Chief of Clinic.” Having com- 
menced his new teaching career at Western Reserve without formal 
faculty status, in January of the following year, 1888, he was 
appointed lecturer on dermatology with a seat and vote in the 
faculty. When the modern type of regulated graded course was 
adopted in the 1888-89 session, dermatology was allotted 24 teach- 
ing hours in the senior year. 


In 1890 Dr. Corlett was named acting professor of dermatology 
in the university. The following year he was asked to contribute 
five sections to the monumental work on genito-urinary diseases, 
dermatology, and syphilology edited by Prince A. Morrow. It would 
seem as though everything was progressing beautifully, but if we 
turn our attention to another facet of this ten-year period, we may 
get an inkling as to why “adversity” may have been chosen as a 
theme for the medical students at Wooster. 


Turning for a moment toward the matter of the private prac- 
tice of a new specialty, we find that during the early years patients 
did put in an appearance at the new dermatologist’s office, but al- 
most invariably these were physicians and their families and clergy- 
men and their families—all by custom immune from fees. As 
Dr. Corlett graphically puts it: “At this time a pay patient seemed 
like an oasis in a desert, which offers temporary relief and encour- 
ages the weary traveler to happy anticipation of better things 
beyond.” He attributes this dearth of pay patients and long delay in 
receiving profitable recognition not only to the fact that he was 
attempting to plant a new seed in uncultivated soil, but also to 
another which all his friends predicted would be his certain 
ruination—he was charging a higher fee for consultation than 
had ever been asked in Cleveland. It is intriguing to note that 
Cleveland doctors of the 1880’s and 1890’s customarily charged 
fifty cents to one dollar for office consultations, one and a half 
dollars for house visits, and three dollars for night calls. Gonor- 
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rhea was treated for a lump sum of ten dollars, and syphilis for 
a lump sum of thirty to fifty dollars, the period of treatment 
usually taking three years. Dr. Corlett’s “exorbitant” fees were 
five dollars for a first visit, two dollars for subsequent visits and 
ten dollars for consultation with another physician. Nonetheless, 
despite the long probationary and at times seemingly interminable 
period of waiting, toward the end of the decade the pay patients 
commenced to put in an appearance and the first monetary fruits 
of labor were coming to be realized. 

In June 1893 Dr. Corlett was advanced to professor of der- 
matology and venereal and genito-urinary diseases at Western 
Reserve. The impress of a second European trip by Dr. Corlett 
to the Viennese and French schools of dermatology can be seen 
by the announcement of the medical school for this period. Con- 
cerning the course of dermatological and syphilological instruction 
we find: 

DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY. Instruction is given by the 


presentation of clinical cases which are classified so as to impress the student 
with the different varieties and places each disease may assume. In this way 
the common diseases of the skin, as well as many of the more rare forms are 
studied, the progress under treatment noted in a way that can be done only 
where more ample clinical material is furnished. As accessories to clinical 
instruction the microscope is used to demonstrate the various pathological 
conditions met with, together with colored life-size plates, wax models and 
charts illustrating normal and pathological conditions of the skin. During the 
year each student is called upon to make diagnoses and outline courses of 
treatment under the immediate supervision of the professor.* 

Oddly enough, although suggested textbooks are listed in all 
other subjects, none on skin diseases are listed in the catalogs for 
this period. 

With the assumption of the professorship also came the posi- 
tion of dermatologist to the City Hospital, which theoretically 
should have meant a wealth of additional material. It would seem 
from all this as though full local recognition of this specialty had 
been achieved. But such was far from the case. Only too often 
during the 1890’s it seemed as though the battle was just beginning. 
The greatest opposition often came in the failure of other medical 
colleagues to cooperate in assigning cases to the special depart- 


*The Medical Department of Western Reserve University, Announcement for 
the Session of 1894-95. 
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ment which was dependent upon them for clinical material. This 
lack of cooperation was to prove a constant stumbling block which 
sometimes took dramatic turns. We may take, for instance, an 
occasion when, upon going through the surgical wards of the City 
Hospital, Dr. Corlett spotted a case of leprosy which had lain 
there for months undiagnosed while the surgeons removed one 
leprous nodule at a time trying to fathom meanwhile the possible 
significance of the multiple tumors. A delightful reconstruction 
of the scene has been related: 

Chart No. ——. Progress Note: “This pt. has been here for many 
months undiagnosed. Today Dr. Corlett made rounds and recognized the case 
as one of leprosy.” Conjure up the picture on that distant Sunday morning: 
A flurry of bed-fixing, face-washing and hair-combing among patients and 
nurses, for the weekly ceremonial. Visualize the pontifical procession of visit- 
ing chiefs, assistants, associates and residents, internes, and finally the nurses 
in the rear with ready tongue blades and paper bags. Dr. Corlett, just home 
from a foray into sub-tropical diseases, looks casually at the patient who is 
sitting up in bed eating of his Sunday dinner. “I see you have a case of 
leprosy here.” Immediate petrification of the parade! A stampede toward 
the startled patient, a biopsy and a frozen section stained for Hansen’s bacilli! 
Diagnosis confirmed! City Hospital in the headlines; curious but cautious 
reporters poking their faces through the iron fence on Scranton Road, beck- 
oning frantically to housemen to come out and give them the gruesome details! 
The clamor of other patients for immediate discharge and hasty resignations 
by tremorous attendants. A bewildered leper riding across the country toward 
Hawaii in an elaborately equipped horse-car in company with a lot of canned 
goods and a gleeful interne.‘ 


Thus we see that then, as now, newspapers were only too 
glad to procure sensational medical copy. On some occasions such 
as this they possibly served a useful function. 

With regard to the disease syphilis, we find that there existed 
a much different situation. A forbidden subject in the press and 
in polite society conversation, private hospital authorities also had 
obfuscated ideas on the subject and considered it a disgrace to 
have such cases in their institutions. With Ehrlich’s 606 and the 
Wasserman serological test still ten years in the offing, and in a 
period when actually reporting a venereal disease was incredible 
and doubtless considered a shameful breach in doctor-patient rela- 


“Louis J. Karnosh, “A Hundred Years of City ye 2 in Clinical Bulletin of 
we oe "Medicine of Western Reserve University and Its Associated Hospitals, 
> 36 
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tionships, we can well imagine the subterfuge often resorted to by 
doctors who treated the disease under various names. The new 
Lakeside Hospital, opened in 1898, actually forbade the admittance 
of syphilitic patients through its doors. It was in large measure 
due to Dr. Corlett’s repeated advocacy of a sane attitude toward the 
diseases, which called for placing patients in hospitals where they 
belonged and thus giving them the best available therapy, that 
eventually such restrictions were revoked. But it was only after 
a long, hard battle over fifteen years with numerous incidents and 
skirmishes, each of which had to be properly seized upon and 
capitalized to the utmost, that the demand for considering syphilis 
in a truly scientific light was finally achieved. 


During the period 1860-73, smallpox, most dreaded of infec- 
tious diseases, had been rife in Cleveland. Since that time the city 
had been remarkably free from any large number of cases. But 
in 1900 cases suddenly began to appear in all parts of the city in 
epidemic proportions, and the special smallpox hospital (more 
popularly designated “pest-house”) became quite filled with pa- 
tients, these correctly diagnosed patients quite properly not being 


admitted to the other hospitals.’ Great controversy raged in the 
press, both lay and medical, concerning the relative value of small- 
pox vaccination. (Compulsory vaccination was still two years in 
the future.) During this epidemic, which carried over into 1901, 
the professor of dermatology was by chance asked to see a patient 
on the medical service of the Lakeside Hospital who for some days 
had been lying on the open ward with a supposed case of an 
“jodide drug eruption.” Dr. Corlett’s nonchalant diagnosis, “an 
excellent case of small-pox,” immediately threw the hospital into 
turmoil. Emergency meetings were held, explanations demanded. 
Why had not the man specially trained in diseases of the skin been 
called to see the case sooner? Why not first? The obvious answers 
were not readily forthcoming. This marked the last turning point. 
The requisite rules were immediately passed by the powers that be. 
Henceforth all patients with eruptions of the skin were to be seen 
and diagnosed by the dermatologist before admission to the hospital 
wards. Dermatology as a full-fledged specialty had arrived. 


5M. Friedrich, ‘‘Smal] of the Present Epidemic,” in Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, v *(1900), 551. _ J 





THE CINCINNATI LANCET-CLINIC 
by Davip A. Tucker, Jr., M.D. 


Professor of the History of Medicine, University of Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic was formed in 1878 by the merger 
of the Lancet and Observer (1842) with the Clinic (1871). It was 
known as the Lancet and Clinic until 1888 when the hyphenated 


title was assumed. 


The Lancet and Observer was founded by L. M. Lawson in 
1842 as the Western Lancet, a monthly journal. It was issued in 
Cincinnati under his direction for thirteen years, although during 
part of that time he resided in Lexington, Kentucky. 


We quote the opening editorial of the Lancet: 


We present to the profession the first number of The Lancet, and accom- 
pany the offering with a brief exposition of its principles and objects. Un- 
influenced by sectional or party interests, and free from the debasing effects 
of clique government, we will in all sincerity endeavor to promote harmony 
and unity of action, and never permit our journal to become a medium for 
conveying off the debris of personal collisions. We claim to be an honest and 
devoted member of that great branch of the human family, whose days are 
spent in mental and physical exertions to ameliorate the anguish of their 
fellow beings, and whose sleepless nights form but a counterpart to the same 
scenes of toil; and so long as the light of reason shall illumine our path, and 
the tide of destiny roll harmless by, so long will we candidly and fearlessly 
endeavor to defend our common interests, and expose common evils. 

The Lancet is designed to be essentially practical. Abstract speculations 
and obscure theories will be sedulously avoided, while true principles, leading 
to practical conclusions, which will exclude empiricism and establish rational 
deductions, will be carefully cultivated. For these purposes, we solicit from 
the profession contributions, and hope they will select from the vast amount 
of materials within their reach, such facts as will essentially aid our enterprise. 

Through the kindness of the distinguished gentlemen who have, ex 
officio, control of the Commercial Hospital, we expect to present an interesting 
clinique of medical and surgical cases. Our readers will also be regularly 
informed of all important improvements, foreign and American. 

We have entered upon the enterprise with a full understanding of the 
labor, perplexity and responsibility, inseparably connected with a medical 
periodical; but at the same time, with a fixed resolution that the Journal 
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shall be made worthy the patronage of an intelligent profession, and that our 
efforts shall not be relaxed, until it rests upon a permanent and sure 
foundation. 

Such arrangements have been consummated for publishing as will insure 
the uninterrupted appearance of the work throughout the year. 

In 1858 the Western Lancet combined with the Medical Ob- 
server (1856) under the title of the Lancet and Observer. It was 
purchased by Dr. J. C. Culbertson in 1873. In 1878 Culbertson 
acquired the control of the Clinic which had been issued weekly for 
seven years by members of the faculty of the Medical College of 
Ohio. Its first editor was the scholarly James T. Whittaker, his 
collaborators being W. W. Dawson, P. S. Connor, W. W. Seely, 
Charles Kearns, Thaddeus A. Reamy, C. D. Palmer, Samuel Nichles, 
John L. Cleveland, and Roberts Bartholow. 


The original announcement of the Clinic read as follows: 


The Publisher of the Cincinnati Medical Clinic begs leave to state to 
the Medical Profession that the Journal, of which the first number is issued 
today, is thoroughly organized on sound, working principles: 

Ist Because its corps of editors is composed of gentlemen well known to 
the profession as working men. 

2nd Because it has a fixed pecuniary basis. 

The Clinic’s policy—none. 

Its object—to give the profession the best original matter possible—to 
make its selections from domestic and foreign journals, as judicious and 
practical as space will allow—thus to keep its readers au courant with the 
progress of modern medicine. 

Besides the contributions of its own immediate collaborators, the Clinic 
will contain communications at least one every month, from leading medical 
writers at home and abroad. 

The department of selections will be especially cultivated. The tables 
of the City Library contain the principal medical journals of the World, and 
the editorial lists are choice and full. 

Medical publications will be noticed and reviewed to an extent sufficient 
to acquaint the reader with the most select literature in every department of 
medicine, and the corner for News will contain all items of interest that can 
be gleaned from every source of professional intelligence. 

Each advertisement in this Journal is exclusive, and the space allotted 
to every kind of business suitable for publication in a Journal of this 
character, is open to the highest bidder. 


The contents of each number were usually arranged under the 
following headings: Original Articles, A Lecture, Scientific Notes, 
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Medical News, Correspondence, and Clinical Memoranda. The early 
republication of items of interest from the current French, German, 
and Italian literature was a special feature of the Clinic. 


The first issue of the new weekly journal—the Lancet and 
Clinic—was published on July 6, 1878, under the joint editorship 
of Dr. J. C. Culbertson and James G. Hyndman. The first editorial 
read in part: 


During the past year efforts have been repeatedly made to secure the 
consolidation of the two principal medical journals of our city, The Lancet 
and The Clinic. It was always admitted that the interests of all the parties 
concerned in their publication, the interests of the subscribers, the interests 
of our medical institutions, in short, the interests of the medical profession 
at and in the vicinity of this great medical metropolis could be best subserved 
by one Journal, which should secure the virtues and escape the faults peculiar 
to each alone. : 

These peculiarities have always been so obvious as to scarcely require 
mention. The Clinic, while it presented to its readers, in its weekly issues, 
the quickest accounts of discoveries and reports of news, was so limited in 
space as to virtually exclude detailed communications and society reports for 
fear of imparting too much monotony to its pages; The Lancet, while it 
afforded the necessary space for such contributions, was published at such 
long intervals of time as to deprive its news and selections of freshness and 
first appearance among its contemporaries. The unification of the two journals 
completes the requirements of modern medical journalism and renders it as 
effective, if we may use the comparison, as an army equipped with both light 
and heavy artillery. 

“The Lancet and Clinic” has peculiar claims upon the medical profession 
in the West, for the reason that it represents the union of the first medical 
monthly (now the oldest in the United States), and the first medical weekly 
published in the West. It will hope to unite to the dignity, wisdom and 
experience of age, the enthusiasm, activity and enterprise of youth. It will 
have space for entire essays and full society reports, and show promptitude 
in presentation of discoveries and news. It brings to its pages as immediate 
collaborators the working corps of editors and translators previously engaged 
upon The Clinic and the solid ability and accumulated influence belonging to 
The Lancet. It will exhibit also as entirely new features, regular correspond- 
ence, (at least one letter a week), from all the principal medical centres in 
the East as well as in the West, with full accounts of all the transactions of 
importance in the various hospital and medical societies in this city, in this 
State and in neighboring States, whenever competent secretaries will furnish 
histories and reports. 
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The contents of the Lancet and Clinic were arranged in a man- 
ner similar to those of the Clinic and under the following headings: 
Original Communications, Reports of Societies, Correspondence, 
Continental Medicine, Book Reviews, and Selections from the 
Literature. 


The first volume of the Lancet and Clinic contained a number 
of original contributions by Dr. A. J. Keyt, who was the American 
pioneer in cardiographic and sphymographic research. 


It was the custom for Cincinnati physicians traveling either in 
this country or abroad to write accounts of such visits to the medical 
press, describing particularly the things which were of professional 
interest. The Lancet and Clinic published a large number of such 
letters, many of which are of considerable historical interest. Of 
these we may mention a series entitled “A Doctor’s Summer Vaca- 
tion Letters” written from Europe by Roberts Bartholow (professor 
of the theory and practice of medicine in the Medical College of 
Ohio). One letter from Philadelphia, in the November 9, 1878, 
issue describes a paper read by Dr. William Pepper at a meeting 
of the Philadelphia County Medical Society in which the intra- 
venous injection of milk was advocated as a form of therapy. The 
milk, obtained directly from the cow or goat, was to be strained 
through a fine wire sieve, then placed in a sealed can which was im- 
mersed in boiling water, the object being to keep the milk heated 
to 100°. The intravenous injection was made through a fine needle 
connected to the milk reservoir by rubber tubing. The corre- 
spondent says that “Dr. Pepper stated that at first there was pro- 
duced marked depression, followed by an exhilarating stage of 
excitement and stimulation.” Unfortunately the disease or diseases 
for which the milk was to be used in this fashion were not noted. 

A summary of the sanitary reports issued each week by the 
surgeon general of the United States Marine Hospital Service under 
the authority of the national quarantine act were published. These 
consisted, in the main, of statistics concerning reportable diseases 
in the various localities in the United States. The report for the 
week of September 14, 1878, is very interesting as it records the 
spread of yellow fever in the last great epidemic. In the week 
ending September 12, there were 530 deaths in New Orleans, 607 
deaths in Memphis, 7 in Louisville, and 4 in Cincinnati. 
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In the volume for 1878 (p. 194) there is an abstract of the 
article written by Dr. Adolph Hammer of St. Louis in which he 
reported the diagnosis of a thrombus of the coronary artery before 
death. The original article appeared in the Wien med Wocken- 
shrift, XXXVIII (1878), 102, and thus was promptly announced 
to the medical profession in Cincinnati, but apparently no one 
recognized the significance of the report. 


Another interesting paper was one written by Dr. R. B. Davy 
of Cincinnati, in which he advocated what we would now call “air 
conditioning” for the treatment of yellow fever. He described an 
apparatus which used ice for the purpose of cooling, but he also 
stated that with an engine at hand artificial cold could be produced 
by using a mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether, or by using 
the carbonic acid alone. 


The earlier volumes were filled with discussions both pro and 
con of the germ theory of disease; with descriptions of antiseptic 
and then aseptic surgical technique; and with announcements of 
the discovery of various bacteria as the specific causes of diseases. 
Operative procedures made possible by aseptic technique were 
described. The importance of preventive medicine in the control 
of contagious and infectious diseases was the subject of a number 
of papers. 7 

Throughout the entire period of publication frequent refer- 
ence was made to medical education in formal papers and in medi- 
cal society discussions. The development of our present-day medi- 
cal curriculum is readily followed through papers urging better 
premedical training, the lengthened and graded course, the intro- 
duction of laboratory work, the improvement of bedside clinical 
teaching, and the introduction of medical licensure. 

Dr. J. C. Culbertson retained financial control of the Lancet- 
Clinic for many years—at least until 1893. He also acted as co- 
editor up to that time, being assisted by various members of the 
Cincinnati profession, among whom were James G. Hyndman, 
Frederick Kebler, C. W. Thrasher, J. C. Oliver, A. B. Richardson, 
and L. S. Colter. 


During the early 1900’s Dr. Mark Brown was editor. In 1907 
Dr. A. G. Kreidler became editor, being succeeded in 1912 by 
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Dr. Charles Castle. In 1916 Dr. Martin Fischer and Dr. A. G. 
Kreidler were the editors. 


The Lancet-Clinic ceased publication with the issue dated No- 
vember 18, 1916. The editor had stated on November 4 “that finan- 
cial embarassment had sealed its fate. The sources of the embar- 
rassment reside in the high cost of production, the poverty incident 
to being clean, and the unwillingness on the part of enough of the 
medical profession to make good the difference.” 


Thus after 74 years of usefulness to the medical profession of 
the Ohio Valley, the Lancet-Clinic ceased to exist. 





NOTES ON THE PREVENTION OF COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES IN COLUMBUS, 1890-1945 


by Hersert M. Pratrter, M.D. 


In the fall of 1893 I opened an office for the general practice 
of medicine in Columbus and was elected secretary of the Colum- 
bus Academy of Medicine, which position I held for more than 
six years. 


Columbus Medical College had just merged with Starling 
Medical College, but Ohio Medical University opened its doors, and 
thus there were at that time two medical colleges in a city of 
120,000. Most of the members of the Academy of Medicine were 
on the faculties of the two medical schools, and it is to be pre- 


sumed were kept informed of new discoveries in the field of 
medicine. 


The Ohio State Medical Association and the Academy of 
Medicine had been active in the enactment of a law creating the 
state board of health, which became effective in 1886. So, too, were 
the faculties of the two medical schools interested in the enactment 
of a law for the control of communicable diseases and the abate- 
ment of nuisances. This original conception has, of course, been 
greatly extended in succeeding years. 


One of the active members of the academy was Dr. C. O. 
Probst, secretary of the state board of health and the man to whom 
major credit must be given for the development of the present 
health code and the extension of its activities. To the credit of the 
local medical profession it must be stated that Dr. Probst obtained 
great assistance in obtaining amendments to the original law. 
Only in one instance were the leaders of the Academy of Medicine 
out of line with Dr. Probst’s recommendations, and on this I shall 
make later comment. 


Columbus has always been regarded as a medical college town, 
and therefore its practitioners usually were found to be in step 
with the newer developments of medical education and medical 
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practice. While in the early 1890’s they subscribed to the theory of 
“laudable pus,” this readily gave way by 1895 to aseptic surgery 
and its practices. As reports from laboratories became available, 
and through succeeding years, our medical schools steadily followed 
the trend outlined by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association and readily accepted 
discoveries in the field of therapeutics and in the field of surgery. 


As an aid to this trend I might call attention to the creation 
of the state medical board in 1896. This department assisted 
organized medicine in establishing standards of medical education 
through the recognition of medical schools and the enforcement of 
the law governing medical licensure. I served as assistant secretary 
of the state medical board at the time of its organization in 1896 
and compiled the first annual report, which was submitted by Dr. 
Frank Winders, its first secretary. After a period of eighteen 
months | returned to private practice and fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, became involved in many of the epidemics which pre- 
vailed from 1898. 


The first one which engaged my attention was an epidemic 


of smallpox, mild in character and widely prevalent in. Ohio. 
There was practically no mortality from this outbreak, and for 
that reason considerable difficulty was experienced by the local 
health department in the enforcement of a general vaccination 
decree. The state board of health had like difficulty in gaining 
support from the physicians generally, many of them believing that 
the mild type of the epidemic would serve the same purpose of 
immunization that could be obtained from vaccination. 


In 1899 Dr. W. D. Deuschle, health officer in Columbus, pre- 
vailed upon me to accept a position with the Columbus health 
department. After my service of almost two years, the mild out- 
break was controlled, and I again returned to private practice. 
Some two years later I was recalled, and while a mild type was 
prevalent, there was introduced into the picture a severe type of 
the disease which was imported from Pittsburgh by a hobo who 
stopped at Haig’s Mission, a rooming place for floaters. He became 
ill within a week after his arrival and died within two days, before 
eruption, and his death certificate stated that he died from menin- 
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gitis. Within two weeks a series of severe cases developed, and it 
then became apparent that two strains of the same disease were 
prevalent at the same time. Four hundred and twenty-eight cases 
were reported and fifty-nine victims died. In this epidemic we 
encountered all of the various types of smallpox described by 
Sydenham—purpura variolosa, hemorrhagic smallpox, confluent 
smallpox, and a type I have found described only in Sydenham, 
wherein the disease, instead of progressing normally, changed dur- 
ing the progress of the vesicular stage by the contents of the 
vesicle becoming absorbed. All of this type, as well as all vic- 
tims of the purpura variolosa, succumbed. Needless to remark, with 
the appearance of the severe type, vaccination was no longer re- 
sisted, and the epidemic was brought to an end. This was in 1903. 

Shortly thereafter Columbus was visited by a severe type of 
scarlet fever which cost the lives of a number of prominent adults. 
The epidemic was of short duration. 


In February 1904, an explosive outbreak of typhoid fever oc- 
curred. Columbus at that time had two water supplies: one from 
the raw Scioto River and the other obtained from wells along 
Alum Creek. Without warning approximately 100 cases were re- 
ported to the health department within a single day, and in a short 
period of time 1,500 cases developed and 166 deaths resulted. A 
considerable time was spent in making investigation as to its source. 
It was finally attributed to a broken bulkhead on the grounds of 
the Columbus State Hospital which deflected the sewage into the 
Scioto River immediately opposite the intake of the Columbus water 
supply. Several cases of typhoid were found among the inmates 
of the institution. I might comment that while 1,500 actual cases 
were reported, there were fully as many more of a mild walking 
type which were, I believe, erroneously diagnosed as influenza. 


Prior to the outbreak of this epidemic, the state board of 
health at the insistence of Dr. Probst had obtained additional legis- 
lation giving it supervision of sewage and water supplies, and a 
campaign was undertaken to provide Columbus with a filtration 
plant. I am sorry to admit that our medical leaders were in 
opposition, and many of them alleged that the use of chemicals 
employed in the filtration was injurious to the health of the people. 
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However, after a campaign of education the matter came to a 
vote and was carried. The filtration plant was completed in 1908, 
and since that time Columbus has been practically free from 
typhoid fever. 


I find I have gone too fast in this reminiscence and overlooked 
some statements which should have been included. The first labora- 
tory installed by the state board of health was in 1898. Prior to 
that the laboratory work was undertaken by Dr. A. M. Bleile, who 
was connected with Starling Medical College; Dr. J. H. J. Upham, 
who was a teacher at Starling and made bacteriological examina- 
tions; and Professor Curtis C. Howard, who had the laboratory 
work in chemistry. The laboratory connected with the Columbus 
board of health was established in the same year, and the first man 
to serve there was Dr. Harvey C. Fraher. At his death he was 
succeeded by Dr. Ernest Scott, who later became the head of the 


department of pathology in the College of Medicine of Ohio State 
University. 


Very little abdominal surgery was done before 1890, but by 
1895 our surgeons kept step with surgery, under aseptic precau- 


tions, as it was practiced in the larger medical centers. At all 


times, I believe, surgery here kept in step with that practiced else- 
where. 


In the field of therapeutics, or medical practice, the same trans- 
formation occurred—empiric medicine gradually gave way to a 
more scientific approach to the treatment of diseases as their causes 
became known. The employment of vaccines and serums and the 
use of instruments of precision not available at an earlier period 
were accepted when their value was established. This, of course, 
has raised the general average of medical service and made avail- 
able to the whole profession a better quality of service than was 
formerly given by the medical wizards who had to rely in great 
extent on their six senses. 


From the preceding statements you will conclude that I am 
an optimist so far as progress in the field of medicine and surgery 
is concerned. In a broad sense we are still pioneers attacking the 
frontier of disease and death in the operating rooms and at the 
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bedside. Our research workers are making many contributions 
capable of being used by the profession generally. Our sur- 
geons advance continuously to perform miraculous operations which 
would never have been contemplated at an earlier period. Our 
medical schools are giving a constantly improved course of instruc- 
tion for the medical men of tomorrow. When one scans the record 
of improvement and achievement, he becomes enthusiastic in his 
belief that an untrammeled profession is achieving far more to 


relieve disease and suffering than a regimented one could pos- 
sibly do. 


Laws governing medical licensure in America have served to 
assist the medical educator in his efforts to improve medical service. 
In 1896 the original law recognized over 150 medical schools. 
Many of them were found, on surveys, to be unworthy of recog- 
nition, and in 1908, after the report of the Flexner Committee, the 
standards in medical education, both preliminary and professional, 
were raised. Many schools went out of existence or were consoli- 
dated. In the following years, after other technical surveys, the 
schools which were recognized were forced, because of the cost of 
maintaining higher standards, to become associated with the uni- 
versities. This is the history of our own medical school, which 
was organized in 1913 by merger to become the College of Medicine 
of the Ohio State University and is at present undergoing a build- 
ing program which promises to make it one of the leading medical 
and health centers of the country. 


While medical education today offers every opportunity to 
develop the natural ability of the student, I hope it will not enter- 
tain the delusion that it can make a genius of him. The modern 
university medical school is recognized as a center of medical learn- 
ing and the source of the highest standards of medical practice. 
Its influence should be extended in advancing community inter- 
ests and health administration, the latter through a program of 
health education for the profession and the public as well. 
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Genealogical Research, Magazine, X (1946-47), 91-93; XI 
(1947-48), 12-14, 35-38, 73-76, 97-100, 119-122. 

Includes Ohio Martindale families. 

KEECH, Mabel Louise, “‘At the Sign of the Crest’—Taffe-Taft 
Coat-of-Arms,” in Hobbies, LII, No. 12 (February 1948), 
138-139, 144. 

Biographical data on the Cincinnati Tafts. 

MARTIN, Clarence R., “Notes on Guilford Family in America,” in 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research, Magazine, XI (1947- 
48), 123-126. 

“Robert Ohio Weible [Obituary],” in Christian Metzger Family, 
News Bulletin, No. 6 (November 25, 1947), [10]. 

ROBERTS, George McKenzie, “The Denslow Family in America,” 
in New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, LXXVII 
(1947), 173-182. 

SKINNER, Jane Knox, “Marriage Records for Butler County, Ohio, 
1805,” in Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bul- 
letin, VI (1948), 110-111. 

WOODSON, C. G., “The Waring Family,” in Negro History Bul- 
letin, (1947-48), 99-107. 


GENERAL 


BAKER, Joseph E., “The Midwestern Origins of America,” in 
American Scholar, XVII (1947-48), 58-68. 

CROY, Homer, Corn Country (American Folkway Series). New 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1947. vi + 325p. 

Western Ohio to eastern Kansas, mostly Iowa. 

DICK, Everett, The Dixie Frontier, a Social History of the Southern 
Frontier from the First Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil 
War. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 374-+-[xxvi]p. 
Includes small portion of southern Ohio. 
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DRAKE, Daniel, Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. Edited, 
from the original manuscript, with introductory comments and 
a biographical sketch by Emmet Field Horine, M.D. New 
York, Henry Schuman, c1948. 

Editors of Look, in collaboration with Louis Bromfield, Look at 
America: The Midwest. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1947. 392p. 

Travel guide for Ohio and seven other midwestern states. 

McCALEB, Walter F., The Conquest of the West. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, c1947. xiv +- 336p. 

McELROY, Robert, “Maryland and the Ordinance of 1787,” in 
Maryland Historical Magazine, XLII (1947), 153-159. 

WERTENBAKER, Thomas J., “The Molding of the Middle West,” 
in American Historical Review, LIII (1947-48), 223-234. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


ROSENFELD, Paul, ed., The Sherwood Anderson Reader. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. xxx + 850p. 
Contains Ohio stories from Winesburg, Ohio and other pub- 


lications. 

SCOTT, Virgil, The Dead Tree Gives No Shelter. New York, Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, cl1947. 248p. 
Locale: Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 


AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio—The Mansfield Block- 
house,” in Ohio Schools, XXV (1947), 252. 

BENJAMIN, J. W., “Prelude to Peace with the Indians,” in West 
Virginia Review, XXIV, No. 12 (September 1947), 15-17, 22; 
XXV, No. 1 (October 1947), 20-22, 26. 

Cornstalk and the Battle of Point Pleasant. 

BROOKS, Edward Howard, “The First Battle for the Ohio Valley,” 
in Historian, X (1947-48), 14-26. 

Washington at Ft. Necessity. French versus English, 1754. 

“Great Historical Painting Hangs in Ohio Capitol,” in Ohio De- 
velopment News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 2. 
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“Signing of the Treaty of Greene Ville” by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 

HIBBARD, Francis Hamilton, “Captain Joseph Ogle of Virginia 
and Illinois in Defense of the Upper Ohio,” in West Virginia 
Historical Quarterly, IX (April 1948), 224-239. 

Chief Logan and Dunmore’s War. 

HOWARD, Dresden W. H., “The Battle of Fallen Timbers as Told 
by Chief Kin-jo-i-no,” in Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XX 
(1948), 37-49. 

KYTE, George W., “A Spy on the Western Waters: The Military 
Intelligence Mission of General Collot in 1796,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXIV (1947-48), 427-442. 

Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

“The Legend of Minehonto,” in Ohio Indian Relic Collectors So- 
ciety, Bulletin, No. 19 (December 1947), [3-5]. 

OLIPHANT, J. Orin, ed., “The Report of the Wyandot Exploring 
Delegation, 1831,” in Kansas Historical Quarterly, XV (1947), 
248-262. 

From Upper Sandusky to examine proposed reservation lands. 

PECKHAM, Howard H., Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1947. 346p. 

SIEBENECK, Henry King, “Hervey Allen vs. Arthur St. Clair,” in 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XXX (1947), 
73-94. 

“Simon Kenton Alias Butler,” in Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 4 (December 1947), 39. 
Reprint of Karl Bodmer’s sketch of Kenton’s escape. 

WAINWRIGHT, Nicholas B., ed., “George Croghan’s Journal, 1759- 
1763, from the Original in the Cadwalader Collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXXI (1947), 305-444. 

WALLACE, Anthony F. C., “Woman, Land, and Society: Three 
Aspects of Aboriginal Delaware Life,” in Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeologist, XVII (1947), 1-35. 

“Winning of the West Began in Ohio,” in Ohio Development News, 
IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 6-7, 17-18. 
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LABOR 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Summary of 
Activities under the Ohio Unemployment Compensation Law 
and Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 1939 through 1947. [Co- 
lumbus, 1948.] 2p. 


LANDS AND BOUNDARIES 


McELROY, John Lee, “[The Celeron Lead Plates],” in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, LVI (1948), 66-69. 


LITERATURE 


CUNNINGHAM, Virginia, Paul Lawrence Dunbar and His Song. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1947. ix + 283p. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


COLE, A. D., and Jacquelin Hencken, eds., New Rumley, Harrison 
County, Ohio; Birthplace of General Custer. Strasburg, Ohio, 
Spidell Printing Company, [1947]. [24p.] 

“Columbus Celebrates Founding—,” in Norfolk and Western Maga- 
zine, XXV (1947), 492. 

DALE, Addelyle, “Cincinnati Chapter Room,” in Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, LXXXI (1947), 499-500. 
Contains Symmes documents, relics, etc. 

DICKORE, Marie, “Historic Augusta, Kentucky,” in Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1947), 2-7. 

Closely connected with history of Cincinnati. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., The Conquest. Toledo, Lucas County 
Historical Society, 1948. 105p. 

Lucas County history. 

GRIMM, Harold J., “The Founding of Franklinton: Its Significance 
Today,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LVI (1947), 323-330. 

JACUMSKI, John, “Grant Went to School Here,” in Ohio Farmer, 
CCI, No. 8 (April 17, 1948), 36. 

Georgetown, Ohio. 
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JENNY, George F., Franklinton—Columbus, 1797-1947. [Columbus, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1947]. 4p. 

LADD, V. E., “A Bit of Toledo Pioneer History,” in Ohio Indian 
Relic Collectors Society, Bulletin, No. 20 (June 1948), 25-26. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas H., “Sidelights on the Erie Isles,” in Inland 
Seas, III (1947), 173-179. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas Huxley, and Marina H., South Bass Island 
and Islanders (Franz Theodore Stone Laboratory, Contribution 
No. 10). Columbus, Ohio State University, 1948. 139p. 

MARCHMAN, Watt P., “Hayes Memorial Library,” in State and 
Local History News, TV (1948), 63-66. 

Rutherford B. Hayes Memorial at Fremont. 

MURPHY, Mark, “The Cities of America—Toledo,” in Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXX, No. 28 (January 10, 1948), 28-29, 61, 
63-64. 

PERRY, George Sessions, Cities of America (Whittlesey House 
Publication). New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. vii 
+ 287p. 

Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post. Cincinnati, 
p.147-159. 

[RODABAUGH, James H.], “Adena To Be Opened,” in Museum 
Echoes, XX (1947), 63-64. 

[RODABAUGH, James H.], “ ‘Entry Number 1393’—Franklinton, 
1797,” in Museum Echoes, XX (1947), 60-62. 

[RODABAUGH, James H.], “Gnadenhutten Celebrates 175th Anni- 
versary,” in Museum Echoes, XX (1947), 78-79. 

RUST, Orton G., ed., Yester Year in Clark County. Vol. 1. Spring- 
field, Ohio, Clark County Historical Society, 1947. 33p. 
“Schoenbrunn Was First Ohio Settlement,” in Ohio Development 

News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 5. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “The New England Society in Cincinnati,” in 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 
4 (December 1947), 35-37. 

SMITH, Ophia D., Fair Oxford. Oxford, Ohio, Oxford Historical 
Press, 1947. 223p. 

“State Museums and Historic Houses Keep Pioneer Spirit Alive in 

Ohio,” in Ohio Development News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 14-16. 
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MEDICAL HISTORY 


“Cincinnati in Veterinary History, Seventeen Eighty-eight—Nine- 
teen Forty-seven,” in American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Journal, CX (1947), 394-395. 

CURTIS, George M., “James Fairchild Baldwin, M.D., 1850-1936,” 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 
(1947), 374-378. 

DITTRICK, Howard M., “The Origin of the Cleveland Clinic,” in 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 
(1947), 331-348. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “Doctor Edward Tiffin, First Governor of 


Ohio,” in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXI (1947), 
811-822. 


Also reprinted. 


EDWARDS, Linden F., “Governor Edward Tiffin: Pioneer Doctor,” 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 
(1947), 349-361. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “A Brief History of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal,” Part IV, in Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIII 
(1947), 847-848. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “The History of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1847-1947,” in Ohio State Medical Journal, XLIII 
(1947), 1258-1262. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “The Ohio State Medical Journal,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
379-386. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “The Worthington School and Thomsonian- 
ism,” in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXI (1947), 
772-787. 

GLOVER, Vera, “Twenty-five Years of Health Service,” in Ohio 
Parent Teacher, XXVI, No. 9 (May 1948), 10-11. 

Cuyahoga County District Health Department. 

HICKERSON, Frank R., “The Toledo Medical College,” in North- 
west Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 168-185. 

JOHNSON. G. T., “Pioneering in Mental Hygiene: Youngstown 
Receiving Hospital,” in Hygeia, XXV (1947), 774-775. 
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JORDAN, Philip D., “The Eclectic of St. Clairsville,’ in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
387-391. 

KING, Arthur G., “The Cincinnati Obstetrical Society, Seventieth 
Anniversary; An Historical Note,” in American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, LIV (1947), 349-350. 

MANGUS, A. R., “Mental Hygiene in a Rural and Semi-Rural 
Area in Ohio,” in Ohio Parent Teacher, XXVI, No. 2 (October 
1947), 6-7. 

Miami County project begun in April 1946. 

MILLS, Edward C., “Ohio Dentists Sixty Years Ago,” in Ohio State 
Dental Society, Journal, XXI (1947), 192-198. 

MILLS, Edward C., “The Taylor Family of Dentists,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 
392-398. 

OSBORN, Stellanova, “Great Lakes Pioneers in Medicine,” in 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XIX (1947), 23-26. 

PATERSON, Robert G., “Brief History of Local Health Units in 
Ohio,” in Ohio Public Health, XII, No. 4 (April 1948), 9-10. 

PLATTER, H. M., “Early Internships in St. Francis Hospital—A 
Reminiscence,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, LVI (1947), 399-403. 

WALLER, Adolph E., “Daniel Drake as a Pioneer in Modern 
Ecology,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, LVI (1947), 362-373. 

“Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy,” in Drug Topics, 
XCI, No. 18 (1947), 26. 


NATIONAL AND RACIAL GROUPS 


BERGMANN, Leola Nelson, “The Negro in Iowa,” in Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics, XLVI (1948), 3-90. 
Comparison with Ohio constitution. Mention of John Brown 
and Barclay Coppoc. 

FISK, William L., “The Scotch-Irish in Central Ohio,” in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 
111-125. 
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LOEB, Charles H., The Future Is Yours. Cleveland, The Future 
Outlook League, 1947. 124p. 

The Negro in Cleveland. 

LUDWIG, G. M., “The Influence of the Pennsylvania Dutch in the 
Middle West,” in Pennsylvania German Folklore Society [Pub- 
lications], X (1947), 1-101. 

MITCHELL, Edwin Valentine, Jt’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom. 
New York, Vanguard Press, cl947. 262p. 

PAUL, Velma Mackay, “Pennsylvania Dutch Dialect & Supersti- 
tions,” in American Antiques Journal, III, No. 5 (May 1948), 
12-13. 

ROTHAN, Emmet H., German Catholic Immigrant in the United 
States (1830-1860). Washington, D. C., Catholic University 
of America, 1946. vii + 173p. 

WITTKE, Carl, “The German Forty-Eighters in America: A Cen- 
tennial Appraisal,” in American Historical Review, LIII (1947- 
48), 711-725. 

ZORNOW, William F., “The Ohio Democrats and the ‘Africaniza- 


tion’ Issue in 1862,” in Negro History Bulletin, XI (1947-48), 
211-214. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


HARPER, Arthur R., “The Laboratory of the Outdoors,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 2 (February 1948), 4-5; No. 3 
(March 1948), 4-5; No. 4 (April 1948), 20-21; No. 5 (May 
1948), 20-21. 

MASTERS, Charles Otto, “Ohio’s Pond Plants and Animals,” in 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 5 (May 1948), 22; No. 
6 (June 1948), 22; No. 7 (July 1948), 22. 

MASTERS, Charles Otto, “Notes on Lake Punderson,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 3 (March 1948), 22. 

Birds 

BAKER, William C., “A Sight Record of the Sycamore Warbler in 
Eastern Ohio,” in Ruffed Grouse, II (1948), 24-26. 

BREIDING, George H., “The Range of an Individual Bob-White,” 
in Auk, LXV (1948), 446-447. 

Highland County. 
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CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Eastern Goldfinch Feeding on June Berry,” 
in Auk, LXV (1948), 446-447. 

Observation made in Lucas County. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Ruffed Grouse—Its Future in Ohio,” 
in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 11 (November 1947), 
20-21. 

KEMSIES, Emerson, “Northern Pine Siskin in Hamilton County, 
Ohio,” in Auk, LXV (1948), 146. 

KEMSIES, Emerson, and William A. Dreyer, “Three New Sub- 
species for Ohio [Southern Robin, Newfoundland Yellow War- 
bler and Maryland Yellow-Throat], in Auk, LXV (1948), 
144-146. 

LEEDY, Daniel L., “Knowing Ohio Wildlife: Notes on the Turkey 
Vulture—Observations on the American Golden Plover,” in 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 12 (December 1947), 27. 

Ohio Wildlife Research Station, “Knowing Ohio Wildlife: Wild 
Turkeys—The Hungarian and Chukar Partridges in America,” 
in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 10 (October 1947), 28. 

PRICE, Homer F:, “Cowbird Tragedy at Prothonotary Warbler’s 
Nest,” in Auk, LXV (1948), 298-299. 

At Lake St. Marys, Ohio. 


Conservation 


BARTON, Bob, “Emory Beetham, Conservationist,” in Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XII, No. 4 (April 1948), 10. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Elderberries in Wildlife Conservation,” 
in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 8 (August 1947), 20-21. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “The Hawthornes for Wildlife Food and 
Cover,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 10 (October 
1947), 20-21. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Viburnums,” in Ohio Conservation Bulle- 
tin, XI, No. 9 (September 1947), 18-19. 

“Game Program and Policy in Ohio,” in Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XII, No. 4 (April 1948), 4-6. 

HAYES, Ben, “Pioneering at Rio Grande,” in Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 5 (May 1948), 27-29. 


Conservation of soil. 
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HAYES, Ben, “Second Frontier at Rio Grande,” in Ohio Conser- 
vation Bulletin, XII, No. 7 (July 1948), 9. 

HINMAN, Dave, “Akron’s Master Conservation Club,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 4 (April 1948), 16-17. 
HYDER, Albert E., “Operation—Roosevelt,” in Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XII, No. 1 (January 1948), 16-17. 

Conservation at Roosevelt Lake. 


LEEDY, Daniel L., “Knowing Ohio Wildlife—The Outlook for 
Pheasant Hunting, 1947,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, 
No. 11 (November 1947), 27. 

LEEDY, Daniel L., “Some Observations on Hunting—Wildlife Eco- 
nomics and the Game Kill,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI, No. 8 (August 1947), 4-7. 

McGLOTHLIN, W. J., “Large Was Our Bounty; Ohio Conservation 
Laboratory, Leesville Lake,” in National Education Association, 
Journal, XXXVII (1948), 220-221. 

Describes work of Ohio Conservation Laboratory near New 
Philadelphia—school for teachers. 

OLDS, Hayden, “Wildlife Management on State Land,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 12 (December 1947), 18-19. 
PETRIDES, George A., “Those Bothersome Surveys,” in Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XI, No. 11 (November 1947), 27-28. 

Ohio wildlife surveys. 

ROACH, Lee, “In Fishing Circles [Fish Removal from Ohio Wa- 
ters],” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 12 (December 
1947), 12-13. 

ROBEY, George, “Road to Restoration,” in Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 5 (May 1948), 23-25. 


Brief history of conservation in Ohio. 


STUMP, Dale, “The War to Save Our Natural Resources,” in Ohio 
Magazine, III, No. 5 (May 1948), 15-17. 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Crustaceans 
CLARK, Clarence F., “A Progress Report of the Creel Census at 


Lakes St. Marys and Loramie, Ohio, 1946,” in Ohio Journal of 
Science, XLVIII (1948), 41-48. 
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DEXTER, Ralph W., and Charles H. Kuehnle, “Fairy Shrimp 
Populations of Northeastern Ohio in the Seasons of 1945 and 
1946,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVIII (1948), 15-26. 

DUNKLE, David H., “The Museum’s Fossil Fish Collection,” in 
Explorer, No. 94 (Spring 1948), 7. 

Cleveland Museum of Natural History collection of northern 
Ohio fossil fishes. 

HILLSON, Charles J., “The Poisonous Snakes of Ohio,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 5 (May 1948), 22-23. 

HUBBS, Carl L., and Karl F. Lagler, Fishes of the Great Lakes 
Region. Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, 1947. 186p. 

RAUSCH, Robert, “Observations on Some Helminths Parasitic in 
Ohio Turtles,” in American Midland Naturalist, XXXVIII 
(1947), 434-442. 

RIETHMILLER, Ray H., “Behind the Scenes,” in Ohio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, XII, No. 3 (March 1948), 12-13. 

TRIPLEHORN, Charles A., “Storeria Occipitomaculata in North- 


western Ohio,” in Copeia, 1948, p.133. 

WICKLIFF, Edward L., “Story of Fish Research in Ohio,” in Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XII, No. 3 (March 1948), 14-15. 
WICKLIFF, Edward L., and Milton B. Trautman, Some Food and 
Game Fishes of Ohio. Columbus, Ohio Department of Agri- 

culture, Division of Conservation, [1947]. 38p. 


Insects 


BOESEL, M. W., “Holoconops in the Western Lake Erie Region,” 
in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVIII (1948), 69-72. 

WOOD, John Thornton, and Maurice E. Fitzmaurice, “Eggs, Larvae, 
and Attending Females of Desmognathus f. fuscus in South- 


western Ohio and Southeastern Indiana,” in American Midland 
Naturalist, XXXIX (1948), 93-95. 


Mammals 


ANDERSON, John M., “Sex Ratio and Weights of Southwestern 
Lake Erie Muskrats,” in Journal of Mammology, XXVIII 
(1947), 391-395. 
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LEEDY, Daniel L., “Ohio’s Fur Crop,” in Ohio Conservation Bul. 
letin, XII, No. 3 (March 1948), 14-15. 

“Ohio Bats—Mystery Mammals,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI, No. 9 (September 1947), inside front cover. 

Minerals 

MISER, Hugh D., “Petroleum Geology in the United States Geo- 
logical Survey,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVIII (1948), 
95-101. 

Contributions of Ohioans to the survey. 

“New Chemical Area Grows; Industries Tap Northern Ohio’s Rich 
Resources,” in Business Week, No. 970 (April 3, 1948), 36 
39-40, 42-44. 

“Vast Mineral Wealth of Ohio Revealed by Sohio’s New Movie,” in 
Sohioan, XX, No. 2 (February 1948), 6-10. 

Plants 

. CORE, Earl L., The Flora of the Erie Islands; An Annotated List 
of Vascular Plants (Franz Theodore Stone Laboratory, Con- 
tribution No. 9). Columbus, Ohio State University, 1948. 
106p. 

JONES, Clyde H., “Additions to the Revised Catalogue of Ohio 


Vascular Plants, XIV,” in Ohio Journal of Science, XLVII 
(1947), 201-205. 


? 


THOMAS, Edward S., “Fort Hill,” in Museum Echoes, XX (1947), 
66-69. 


WHEELOCK, W. R., “Wild Flowers,” in Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XI, No. 8 (August 1947), 29. 
WHEELOCK, W. R., “Wild Flowers: Swamp Rose Mallow—The 


Bull Thistle,” in Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 10 (Oc- 
tober 1947), 29. 


Trees and Forestry 
CORNING, Maud and Warren, “Arboretum Progress,” in Explorer, 
No. 94 (Spring 1948), 8-9. 
Holden Aboretum, near Cleveland. 


“Kent Commission Prohibits Planting Certain Trees,” in American 
City, LXIII, No. 2 (February 1948), 135. 
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PATON, Robert R., Reforestation in Ohio. Wooster, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1947. 1llp. 

THOMAS, Edward S., “Primer of Ohio Pines,” in Ohio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, XII, No. 4 (April 1948), 22 
_ Reprint from Columbus Sunday Dispatch. 

Water and Flood Control 

BROMFIELD, Louis, “The Year of the Flood,” in Aélantic Monthly, 
CLXXXI, No. 5 (May 1948), 59-64. 

1947 flood at Malabar Farm. 

CALLAHAN, John P., “Single Purpose Flood Control Pays Off in 
Ohio,” in Public Utilities Fortnightly, XLII (1948), 69-76, 
159-166. 

CROSS, William P., Local Floods in Ohio During 1947. (Columbus 
Water Resources Board, Bulletin No. 14). Columbus, Water 
Resources Board, 1948. 66p. 

STROUSE, Don, “Lakes are Changing Map of Ohio,” in Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XI, No. 12 (December 1947), 22 
From Columbus Citizen. 


NEWSPAPERS 


“Biggest Little Daily [Mechanicsburg Daily Telegram],” in News- 
week, XXXI, No. 15 (April 12, 1948), 59-60. 

“O. O. McIntyre and C. L. Knight Chosen in Revived Hall of Fame 
Nominations,” in Ohio Newspaper, XXIX, No. 3 (December 
1947), [1]. 

SUTTON, Walter, “Antecedent History of the Society’s File of the 
Centinel of the North-western Territory,” in Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 5-6. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


ALLEN, Lee, Cincinnati Reds (Putnam’s Sports Series). New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cl948. xiii +- 302p. 
AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Pictorial Ohio—The Medina County 
Lakes (No. 172),” in Ohio Schools, XXVI (1948), 200 
CRASS, Harvey S., “Pioneering in the Muskingum Valley,” in 
Parks and Recreation, XXX (1947), 438-439. 
Recreational plan of the Muskingum Conservancy District. 
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CRICHTON, Kyle, “Lou is Cleveland’s Business,” in Collier’s, 
CXXI, No. 20 (May 15, 1948), 48, 102-104. 

Sketch of Lou Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians. 

“Ewell Blackwell [of Cincinnati Reds],” in Life, XXIII, No. 8 
(August 25, 1947), 59-60, 62. 

HICKEY, Margaret, “Recreation—Toledo Museum of Art: Fam- 
ilies Need Beauty,” in Ladies Home Journal, LXV, No. 2 
(February 1948), 23, 152, 155. 

“Hocking Parks—Ohio’s Scenic Wonderland!” in Ohio Motor 
Travel, XVIII, No. 6 (June 1948), 4-5. 

HOOEY, Robert E., “Stout Hearted Colt,” in Ohio Magazine, III, 
No. 4 (August 1947), 16-17. 

Colt Ohio bred and owned. 

MacDONALD, Bill, “Indian Lake Has ‘Everything,’” in Ohio 
Motor Travel, XVIII, No. 5 (May 1948), 4-5, 14. 

“Millions Visit Ohio’s Numerous Historical Spots Each Season,” 
in Ohio Development News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 3. 

“Sandlotter; Cleveland Baseball Federation,” in American Maga- 
zine, CXLV (June 1948), 121. 

STROUSE, Don, “Seven Lakes Planned for Southern Ohio,” in 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X1, No. 10 (October 1947), 16-17. 
From Columbus Citizen. 

POLITICS IN GOVERNMENT 

DAVIDSON, Charles W., Jr., “Municipal Corporations—Tort 
Liability,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 174-177. 

DAVIDSON, W. P., and J. F. Shumaker, “The Power of Ohio 
Municipalities to Enact Private Law,” in Ohio State Law Jour- 
nal, IX (1948), 152-156. 

FORDHAM, Jefferson B., and Joe F. Asher, “Home Rule Powers 
in Theory and Practice,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX 
(1948), 18-71. 

Municipal. 

GEHRET, Kenneth G., “Oberlin’s Mock Conventions,” in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, May 1, 1948, 6. 

GLANDER, C. Emory, and Addison E. Dewey, “Municipal Taxa- 
tion—A Study of the Pre-emption Doctrine,” in Ohio State 
Law Journal, IX (1948), 72-97. 
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GORRELL, James A., and Iltramar D. Weed, “Erie Railroad: Ten 
Years After,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 276-307. 
GREGG, Ronald E., “City Payroll-income Tax Proves Its Work- 
ability,” in American City, LXIII (January 1948), 112-113, 
115. 
History of Toledo law of 1946. 

HARPER, J. O., and G. H. Savage, “Procedure in Home Rule 
Charter Making,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 
127-140. 

LEE, William J., “Appellate Jurisdiction of the Courts of Appeals 
in Ohio,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 157-164. 

MOLEY, Raymond, “Ohio is Two States,” in Newsweek, XXXI, 
No. 9 (March 1, 1948), 76. 

Political history. 

OWENS, Willard P., “Comparative Powers of Charter and Non- 
Charter Municipalities under Ohio Home Rule,” in Ohio State 
Law Journal, IX (1948), 121-127. 


PENDERGRAFT, Daryl, “Thomas Corwin and the Conservative 


Republican Reaction, 1858-1861,” in Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 1-23. 


POMEROY, Earl S., The Territories and the United States, 1861- 
1890: Studies in Colonial Administration. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. vi +- 163p. 

Deals with Ordinance of 1787 as a model of territorial govern- 
ment. 


RAYBACK, Joseph G., “The Liberty Party Leaders of Ohio: 
Exponents of Antislavery Coalition,” in Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 165-178. 

SEASONGOOD, Murray, “Cincinnati and Home Rule,” in Ohio 
State Law Journal, IX (1948), 98-120. 

STEVENSON, Burton, and Robert W. Minor, “Public Utilities 
Under Home Rule,” in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 
141-151. 

WALKER, Harvey, “Municipal Government in Ohio before 1912,” 
in Ohio State Law Journal, IX (1948), 1-17. 
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RELIGION 


CRONENBERG, Milton, “When God and The Devil Fought in 
Steubenville,” in Magazine Digest, XXXVI, No. 1 (January 
1948), 16-21. 

The churches’ fight against crime in Steubenville. 

DOBBS, Catherine R., Freedom’s Will. The Society of the Sepa- 
ratists of Zoar. An Historical Adventure of Religious Com- 
munism in Early Ohio. New York, William Frederick Press, 
1947. 104p. 

KENNAN, Richard B., “The North College Hill Case,” in National 
Education Association, Journal, XXXVI (1947), 432. 
Question of aid for parochial schools. 

KUHNS, Frederick, “New Light on the Plan of Union,” in Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Journal, XXVI (1948), 19-43. 
“The Methodist Church: Its Strength Lies in Its Great Energy,” in 

Life, XXIII, No. 19 (November 10, 1947), 113-132. 
Historical treatment. Pictures and text on Wilmington, Ohio, 
church and pastor, Thomas Adshead. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BOCK, Gene, “Ohio’s Fairfield County Beckons,” in Covered Bridge 
Topics, March 1948, 1, 9. 
ESPY, G. Andrews, “The Greene Line,” in Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 40-50. 
FIRESTONE, Clark B., “River of Destiny,” in Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 19-27. 
Ohio River. 
FROHMAN, Charles E., “The Milan Canal,” in Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 237-246. 
JOHNSON, Gilbert R., “United States—Canadian Treaties Affect- 
ing Great Lakes Commerce and Navigation,” in Inland Seas, 
III (1947), 203-207. 

JONES, Roger M., “The Rockefeller Fleet,” in Inland Seas, III 
(1947), 131-136. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas H., “The Annual Regatta at Put-in-Bay,” in 
Inland Seas, III (1947), 244-247. 
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LORD, Robert A., “Covered Bridges of Ashtabula County, Ohio,” 
in Covered Bridge Topics, V, No. 4 (December 1947), 10. 

MACKOY, Harry B., “The Licking River,” in Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 6-16. 

METZMAN, Gustav, Cincinnati and Ohio—Their Early Railroads. 
New York, the Newcomen Society of England, American 
Branch, 1948. 

“The R. N. Rice,” in Inland Seas, IV (1948), 29-32. 

Steamboat on Detroit and Cleveland line. 

“Some Early River Steamers,” in Old Print Shop, VII (1947-48), 
75-77. 

4 illustrations including Hibernia No. 2 (Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati Steam Packet). 

STEWART, Leola M., “Sandusky, Pioneer Link Between Sail and 
Rail,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LVII (1948), 227-236. 

STUBIG, W. O., “The Strange Fate of Sister Ships,” in Inland 
Seas, III (1947), 259-260. 

Two ships built in a Cleveland shipyard. 

“Three Municipal Railroads,” in American City, XLIII, No. 4 
(April 1948), 122-123. 

Includes the Cincinnati and Ohio. 

WAY, Frederick, Jr., comp., Mississippi Stern-Wheelers. Mil- 
waukee, Kalmbach Publishing Co., cl947. [21p.] 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


ADAMS, Percy G., “Crevecoeur and Franklin,” in Pennsylvania 
History, XIV (1947), 273-279. 
Discusses sources of Crevecoeur’s Voyages, with descriptions of 
the Ohio country. 
BROWN, Ralph Hall, Historical Geography of the United States. 
Edited by J. Russell Whitaker. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, Inc., 1948. 604p. 
Covers Ohio River and Great Lakes regions to 1830. 
“Famous Stagecoach Taverns Still Dot Ohio Landscape,” in Ohio 
Development News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 19. 
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FARIES, Elizabeth, “The Miami Country, 1750-1815, as Described 
in Journals and Letters,” in Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 48-65. 

FRENCH, Elsie Janet, “Bound Down, A Summer Cruise in 1897,” 
in Inland Seas, IV (1948), 47-53. 

A cruise on the Great Lakes. 

JACKSON, Reginald S., “Lake Erie’s Picturesque Islands,” in Ohio 
Magazine, III, No. 4 (August 1947), 12-13. 

JORDAN, Philip D., The National Road. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1948. 442p. 

KELLER, Kathryn Miller, “The Oliver House,” in Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XIX (1947), 116-128. 

Toledo hostelry. 

KLINGMAN, Orie Erb, “The Upper Mississippi in 1840,” in 
Annals of Iowa, 3d ser., XXIX (1947-48), 176-196. 

Describes trip of unidentified young man from Cincinnati. 

MAHR, August C., ed. and trans., “Down the Rhine to the Ohio— 
The Travel Diary of Christoph Jacob Munk, April 21—August 
17, 1832,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, LVII (1948), 266-310. 

NORRIS, C. H., “Look to Lorain,” in Inland Seas, IV (1948), 
4A-46. 

“Report of the Executive Committee of the Missionary Society of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania, containing Brother Wynecken’s 
Report,” in Concordia Historical Institute, Quarterly, XX 
(1947), 124-135. 

Chiefly Rev. Wynecken’s report on his missionary trip in 
1838-39 to the German settlements in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan. 

SCHNEIDER, Norris F., and Clair C. Stebbins, Zane’s Trace. 
Zanesville, Chamber of Commerce, 1947. . 32p. 

SYKORA, Thomas Andrew, “A Seventeen Year Old Looks at the 
Lakes, Part II,” in Inland Seas, III (1947), 180-184. 

VITZ, Carl, “The Cincinnati Water Front—1848,” in Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VI (1948), 28-38. 
WILLIAMS, Mentor L., “Horace Greeley Tours the Great Lakes,” 

in Inland Seas, III (1947), 137-144. 
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WORLD WAR II 


RODABAUGH, James H., War Records Projects in the States 
(American Association for State and Local History, Bulletins, 
Vol. II, No. 1, November 1947). Montpelier, Vt., the Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 4é6p. 

SCHNEIDER, Norris F., Muskingum County Men and Women in 
World War II. Zanesville, Zanesville Publishing Company, 
c1947. 5llp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Artistic Monuments Perpetuate Important Event[s],” in Ohio 
Development News, IV, No. 2-3 (1948), 8-10, 18. 

BILLINGTON, Ray A., “The Historians of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance,” in Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, XL (1947), 
397-413. 

BUNKER, John, “ In Her Garlands Dressed,” in Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 4 (December 
1947), 16-21. 

Concerns a gift of Catawba wine by Nicholas Longworth. 

LAWLIS, Chelsea L., “Migration to the Whitewater Valley, 1820- 
1830,” in Indiana Magazine of History, XLIII (1947), 225- 
239. 

Scattered references to Ohio places and persons. 

LAWLIS, Chelsea L., “Population of the Whitewater Valley,” in 
Indiana Magazine of History, XLIV (1948), 161-174. 
Contribution of Ohio. 

MESSENGER, Amanda Long, comp. and ed., Ohio State History of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Volume II. [Co- 
lumbus, Ohio State Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution], 1946[1947]. 392p. 

MIDDLETON, Arthur Pierce, and Douglas Adair, The Mystery of 
the Horn Papers. 

Offprint from the William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., IV 
(1947), 409-445. 

RODABAUGH, James H., “History of the Ohio National Guard,” in 
Report of the Adjutant General of Ohio . . . 1946 (Columbus, 
F. J. Heer Printing Company, 1947), 25-41. 
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{RODABAUGH, James H.], “Merry Christmas,” in Museum 
Echoes, XX (1947), 91-94. 
Historical background of Christmas celebrations in Ohio. 
TRIAL, George T., “The American Veterans of Foreign Service and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars,” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 79-93. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HISTORICAL society, Lima 
Mrs. Harry B. Longsworth, Secretary 


The society recently acquired the record book of the Lima 
Recruiting Club for 1864. It contains bounty records for 1864 
for Ottawa Township, which then included the town of Lima. 

James A. MacDonell, president of the society, has donated a 
Webster wire recorder. It will be used for recording talks and 
lectures and in interviewing older people who find it difficult to 
write their reminiscences. Recently John R. Bennett was inter- 
viewed on his Civil War experiences, the interview being preserved 
on the wire recorder. 


CAMPUS MARTIUS MUSEUM, Marietta 
Edith S. Reiter, Curator 


Approximately 11,000 visitors were clocked at the museum 
during July. They included persons from 41 states, Canada, Brazil, 
and the Canal Zone. 


CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 


A program has been developed to encourage school classes 
to visit the society’s museum. The membership campaign has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, and many members have increased their 
pledges. The society recently acquired a portrait of the late Judge 
James Johnson, member of the Ohio Supreme Court, from the artist, 
Mrs. Alice Sewell Johnson of Urbana. 


Copies of the volume entitled Yesteryear in Clark County, the 
first of a series on local history being published by the historical 
society, are still available. Individuals, libraries, and historical 
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groups wishing this volume of reminiscences of the period 1810-60 
may acquire them from Mr. Rust. 


DAYTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Dayton 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 


Officers of these organizations are the same. They are Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, president; Eugene S. Kennedy, vice president; Howard 
P. Williamson, vice president; A. A. Keiser, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mrs. Luther A. Devers, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Norwalk 
James E. Dixon, Curator 


New officers of the society are Homer M. Beattie, president; 
Sidney Frohman, vice president; Esther G. Powers, secretary; 
James L. Wood, treasurer; James E. Dixon, curator; and Harriet 
G. Lawton, assistant curator. 


The society has a book on local history ready for publication 


but has decided to hold it in the hope that publication costs will 
come down. 


HAYES MEMORAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


A special exhibit in connection with President Hayes’ 126th 
birthday celebration on October 4 has been planned. The summer 
months featured an exhibit of original autograph letters written by 
numerous literary figures and authors, including Emerson, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Whittier, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Richard 
H. Dana, Theodore Roosevelt, Francis Parkman, and George Ban- 
croft. 

Accessions to the collections include 13 original autograph 
letters by R. B. Hayes, 7 original autograph letters to Hayes, and 
8 miscellaneous autograph letters. In addition, photostatic copies 
of 16 letters by President Hayes; of the returns for March 12, 
1862, of the 1st Brigade, 3d Division, 23d Ohio Volunteers, com- 
manded by Hayes; and of other items were received, together with 
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a number of photographs connected with the life of Hayes or the 
history of Fremont and northern Ohio. 

Mrs. Frances Hayes, daughter of the president, has added to 
her many gifts a collection of writings: concerning Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes. Miss Ora Millious of Fremont has presented daguerreo- 
types, badges, and Civil War documents. Frank Lee Miesle of 
Fremont has placed in the library a copy of his master’s thesis, 
entitled “A History of Opera House at Fremont, Ohio, from 1890 
to 1900,” completed at Bowling Green University in the spring 
of 1948. 

The director has published two articles recently: “The Ingra- 
ham Everglades Exploring Expedition, 1892,” in Tequesta (1947), 
journal of the Historical Association of Southern Florida; and 
“The Hayes Memorial Library,” in State and Local History News 
(May 1948), periodical of the American Association for State and 
Local History. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


At the thirtieth annual meeting of the society, held at the 
Toledo Public Library June 3, the following officers were elected: 
Richard D. Logan, president; George D. Welles, vice president; 
Carl B. Spitzer, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Max Shepherst, librarian; 
and Lehr Fess, Lyman Spitzer, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Welles, trus- 
tees. Dr. Randolph C. Downes of the University of Toledo was 
reappointed executive director. Professors G. Harrison Orians 
and Jesse R. Long, also of the university, have been added to the 
editorial board of the Northwest Ohio Quarterly. 

The society received notice that the Lucas County board of 
commissioners had appropriated to the society $4,900 for the pro- 
motion of local historical research during the year. Reports at 
the meeting showed that the membership had doubled during the 
past year and that the society’s, financial condition was excellent. 

The society issued a volume in local history, entitled The Con- 
quest (Lucas County Historical Series, Vol. 1), during the year. 
A second volume, called Canal Days, is scheduled to appear in 
December. These books are being written by Dr. Downes. 
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The society sponsored its first annual history-writing contest 
for city and county schools in the spring. Thirty-six winners—12 
for each of the senior, junior, and sophomore grades—were awarded 
prizes for biographies of local figures. 

The summer issue of the Northwest Ohio Quarterly carried the 
following articles: “Francis Ellingwood Abbot: Free Religionist,” 
by Gardner Williams, and “David Ross Locke; The Post-War 
Years,” by Jack Clifford Ransome. 


MEDINA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Medina 
Florence Phillips, President 


The society recently published a History of Medina County, a 
collaborative work. Printed by the Gray Company of Fostoria, it 
went on sale July 24 at a price of $3.00. 


SENECA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 


The museum has recently acquired over sixty pieces from the 
Philippine Islands, captured during the Spanish-American War. 
They were donated by Major General L. D. Gasser, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A beautiful set of 100 pieces of pink and copper lustre ware 
has been put on display by Mrs. Arthur L. Peters, Fostoria, Ohio. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


The annual meeting of the organization was held in the River- 
view Room of the Lafayette Hotel, Marietta, September 18. After 
the afternoon session a reception was held at Campus Martius 
Museum, followed by a banquet at the hotel. 

The Esso Standard Oil Company has presented the organization 
with an oil portrait of Peter Sprague, builder of the world’s largest 
stern-wheel river towboat, the Sprague. This vessel was dismantled 
during 1948. 

President Way has published a volume listing all present ves- 
sels in operation on the Mississippi River system. It is entitled 
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Inland River Record—1948, contains 224 pages, and is cloth bound. 
It may be obtained by writing Captain Way, 121 River Avenue, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton. 
Edward T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


During the early summer members of the society completed 
copying and tabulating 2,874 cemetery markers and monuments in 
nine cemeteries and began work on a tenth cemetery. 


In June a volume entitled Bezaleel Wells, Founder of Canton 
and Steubenville, Ohio, written by Edward T. Heald, was published 
by the society. It is a significant contribution to the history of 
Ohio in the territorial period and in the first years of statehood. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETy, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


Officers of the society are Carl H. Pockrandt, president; Oliver 
H. Wolcott, vice president; Dr. E. J. Caufield, vice president; 
Robert E. Mohler, secretary; Amelia H. Schultz, treasurer; William 
G. Meyers, curator; and Arthur H. Blower, historian. 


Historic buildings now owned and operated as museums by 
the society are the Perkins Mansion at the northwest corner of 
Copley and Diagonal roads, the John Brown Home at the south- 
west corner of Copley and Diagonal roads, and the Old Stone 
School at the corner of South Broadway and Buchtel Avenue. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETY, Lebanon 
Mary Lincoln, Secretary 


Work has begun on the gathering of materials for the publica- 
tion of the history of Warren County in World War II. College 
students were employed during the summer to copy records and 
do some of the research. 

A committee composed of teachers is preparing a history of 


Warren County for use in the fifth and sixth grades of the local 
schools. 
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WESTERN: RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


The society has made some important accessions to its col- 
lections, among them documents signed by Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Great; the Bohning manuscripts relating to New- 
burgh, Ohio; the Chapman manuscripts; the Coflinberry manu- 
scripts; two diaries of the Gold Rush; the J. H. Wade manuscripts; 
and a collection of documents relating to the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict. 

The Bohning collection includes the Newburgh Hamlet Rec- 
ords, 4 vols., 1815-1903; the Poor Book, 1895-99; school records 
and journal, 1838-99; poll books; 39 maps; and miscellaneous 
manuscripts, contracts, and petitions. Among the Chapman manu- 
scripts are records of the Wayne, Medina, and Cuyahoga Turnpike 
Company, 1824-54; the record book of the New Harbour Company, 
Ohio City, 1835-41; and letters from John Sherman, William Mc- 
Kinley, and John Hay. 


In the Coffnberry collection are 72 letters from Henry Cof- 
finberry, a member of the naval force on the Mississippi River 
1861-65, and 27 replies. Other papers include 72 Gordius Hall 
letters, plats, and documents; 31 James Hampson pieces, includ- 
ing 3 items on the National Road west of Zanesville; Col. George 
Morgan letters and an extract of his journal; General George W. 
Morgan’s military papers, orders, and letters; and miscellaneous 
_ letters of John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Th. L. Hamer (re the 
“Coon” convention at Columbus, 1840), Samuel Houston, Thomas 
W. Knox, John Sherman, Edwin M. Stanton, Clement S. Vallan- 
digham, and Lew Wallace. 

The Wade papers contain some 500 documents and letters con- 
cerning the formation of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
The Virginia Military District papers include 6 volumes of original 
entries, 5 packages of several thousand original surveys and copies 
of surveys, and 42 land warrants. 

On July 30 the society received by formal transfer the Harper 

Homestead of Shandy Hall, one mile east of Unionville in Ashta- 
- bula County.. It is a gift of Laurence H. and Robert C. Norton 
and their sister, Mrs. Fred White. The house was built in 1815 
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by Col. Robert Harper and occupied continuously by the family 
until 1935. It is furnished with furniture and other objects used 
by the family. 


OHIO POETRY DAY ASSOCIATION, Columbus 
Tessa Sweazy Webb, Honorary President 


Ohio Poetry Day will be observed at a meeting in the Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, on Friday evening, October 51. Prof. William 
H. Tauesch of Wooster College will be the speaker of the occasion, 
and Carr Liggett, Cleveland, the master of ceremonies. The 1948 
Anthology of Ohio Verse, prepared by the state department of 
education, which contains 288 poems written by school pupils in 
the state, will be on display. The meeting is open to the public. 


Members of the committee of the association which planned 
the observance include O. B. Kirk, president, Scott High School, 
Toledo; Howard E. Hamlin and R. M. Eyman, state department of 
education; Dr. J. L. King, Denison University; Miss Marie Dren- 
nan, Ohio Wesleyan University; Evan Lodge, supervisor of English, 
Cleveland public schools; Miss Gale Wickwire, Shaker Heights 
High School; Mrs. Helen Crile Bauer, Starling Junior High School, 
Columbus; Dr. Tom Burns Haber and Dr. Virginia Sanderson, 
Ohio State University; and Tessa Sweazy Webb, Columbus. 


About Historians 


Frederick Herbert Jackson has been appointed instructor in 
the history department at Marietta College. He replaces Howard 
Braverman, who has resigned to return to graduate study at Duke 
University. 





Dr. Clara G. Roe, associate professor of history at Akron 
University, is making an extensive tour of Europe, including Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 





Two graduate assistants in the department of history at Ohio 
State University have resigned to accept teaching positions else- 
where. They are Donald G. Sahli, who will go to Milligan Col- 
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lege, Tennessee, and Robert S. Cope, who will go to Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. Mr. Cope was Ohio History Fellow of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for 1947-48. 

Dr. Lawrence F. Hill has been named acting chairman of 
the department for the coming year. 





Dr. Dorsey T. Walker, a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed chairman of the department of history of 
the College of Education and Industrial Arts at Wilberforce. 





Members of the department of history and political science at 
Defiance College are Dr. Erwin J. Urch, professor of history, and 
C. W. Knollman, professor of political science. Dr. Urch is author 
of the volume entitled Scaling the Centuries (Boston, 1939 and 
1942) and of numerous articles in the Classical Journal, the Clas- 
sical Weekly, the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
the United States Law Review, and other periodicals. 





Professor Harold Hancock has returned to Otterbein College 
after a year in England. 

Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary history fraternity, has in- 
stalled a chapter at Otterbein. 





Dr. Carl Gustavson of Ohio University has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the departmnet of history. 

Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., spent the summer in research in the 
libraries of Indianapolis. 

Dr. Thomas P. Martin, formerly assistant chief of the manu- 
scripts division of the Library of Congress, has been appointed 
visiting professor of history at Ohio University. 





Dr. Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University was visiting 
professor for the summer term at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Richard O. Cummings of the University of California 
at Los Angeles taught at Reserve during the summer. 





The new president of Ashland College is Dr. Glenn L. Clayton, 
who received his Ph.D. in history from Ohio State University. 
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Dr. Raymond W. Bixler, professor of history, will be on leave 
of absence during the coming year for special study with Samuel 
F. Bemis at Yale University. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Colonel Dick Thompson, the Persistent Whig. By Charles Roll. 
(Indiana Historical Collections, XXX. Indianapolis, Indiana His- 
torical Bureau, 1948. xvi + 315p., illustrations and index. 
$2.50.) 


Richard Wigginton Thompson, the “grand old man” of Indiana 
politics, was 22 years of age when he migrated to Bedford, Indiana, 
from his birthplace in Culpeper County, Virginia, where he was 
born June 9, 1809. In Bedford he taught school briefly, worked 
in a store, studied law in his spare time, founded (with two asso- 
ciates) the unsuccessful Whig newspaper Western Spy, and was 
admitted to the practice of law in March 1834. A few months 
later he was elected to the state’s lower house, serving four years; 
and in 1836 he was married to Harriet Eliza Gardiner, daughter 
of newspaper publisher James B. Gardiner of Columbus, Ohio. 
Seven years later the Thompsons made their permanent home in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Colonel Dick Thompson was elected a Whig member of 
congress during the turbulent and strenuous decade of the 1840's, 
serving in both the 27th and 30th congresses. His associations and 
friends were numerous. He was very friendly with Abraham Lin- 
coln when both served as congressmen and later when Lincoln 
was president, and he had contacts with most of the prominent 
political leaders of his century: Henry Clay, his political ideal, 
Webster, Polk, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, William Henry and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, and many others. 


Concluding his terms in congress, Thompson practiced law in 
Terre Haute, became attorney for the Chiriqui Investment Company, 
and was delegate to several of his party’s national conventions. 
During the Civil War he was provost marshal for the Terre Haute 
district, and when the Republican party was reborn in 1868 as 
the National Union Republican party, he was a delegate to the 
convention in Chicago which nominated Grant. And in the na- 
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tional Republican convention in Cincinnati in 1876 he participated 
as a delegate, supporting Oliver P. Morton of Indiana. 

When President Rutherford B. Hayes was inaugurated, he 
appointed Thompson to serve in his cabinet as secretary of the 
navy. A lack of naval training at that time was not a serious han- 
dicap to the cabinet officer, because the navy was small and not 
particularly active. Nonetheless, the secretary took his duties 
seriously and filled the post with greater success than his past 
experiences as an administrator would have indicated. On the 
whole he was an active and loyal supporter of the administration’s 
policies. 

After serving three years and nine months as secretary of the 
navy, Thompson was tempted by an offer tendered by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps to become chairman of the American committee of the 
proposed Panama Canal, at a salary of $25,000 yearly. Somehow 
Thompson could not quite resist the offer and accepted while still 
in his cabinet post, but he resigned immediately thereafter. 


As an orator of the old school, Colonel Dick Thompson pos- 
sessed extraordinary ability. He could hold the attention of au- 
diences for hours. As a lawyer, he was able, faithful, and suc- 
cessful; as a business man he was inefficient; as a politician he was 
severely partisan; as a man he was likeable and friendly; and as 
an author he showed a diversity of interests, publishing four books 
on widely different subjects: The Papacy and the Civil Power 
(1876), History of the Protective Tariff Laws (1888), Footprints 
of the Jesuits (1894), and Recollections of Sixteen Presidents from 
Washington to Lincoln (1894). 


Professor Roll’s book indicates extensive research in original 
source materials, and the style is factual rather than artistic. The 
smallest accomplishment of his subject is recorded, but no attempt 
was made to capture the subject’s spirit and personality. 


In one or two instances the study might have been developed 
more satisfactorily for the reader. One wonders what may have 
been the circumstances surrounding some of the changes in Thomp- 
son’s political attitudes; in one particular, why did Thompson sup- 
port Lincoln’s mild plan for the reconstruction of the South 
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(p. 177) and then, later, strongly endorsed the severe congres- 
sional plan (p. 201)? 

Students of nineteenth century politics and politicians will be 
grateful to Professor Roll for bringing together so many facts for 
ready reference about one of the lesser statesmen of that century. 

Watt P. Marcuman 

Director of Research 

Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum 


William Trent and The West. By Sewell E. Slick. (Harrisburg, 
Pa., Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, Inc., 1947. 
vii + 188p. $3.50.) 


For about forty years William Trent was associated in some 
way with the Ohio Valley frontier. From the time of King George’s 
War until his death in 1787, he was at various times soldier, Indian 
agent, trader, public official, land speculator, and lobbyist for land 
companies, sometimes playing more than one role at the same time. 
Public business and private interests were mutually compatible. 

Trent’s career to 1763 was devoted to Indian diplomacy on 
behalf of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Crown along with some 
intermittent military service and a good deal of trading activity 
whenever there was a lull in the fighting. His monetary losses due 
to the French and Indian War and Pontiac’s uprising caused him 
to associate with other “suffering traders” in working for compen- 
sation in the form of a land cession from the Indians which re- 
quired Crown approval. Thereafter, his primary interest was the 
promotion of the ill-fated Indiana and Vandalia projects which 
absorbed the “suffering traders,” though he found time for minor 
speculations more productive of ready cash. 

The book devotes nine chapters to Trent’s western career to 
1763 and the remaining three to his efforts as promoter and lobby- 
ist for the Indiana-Vandalia interests on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for he spent six years in London. Apparently the voluminous 
manuscript and printed sources have been carefully explored, but 
they seem to have revealed more about Indian activities, frontier 
defense, trader difficulties, and speculator intrigues than about Trent 
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himself. Often the author has had to surmise about his subject’s 
role, and at time even as to his whereabouts. Many of the personal 
details which would have added interest to the narrative are lacking. 
For example, Thomas Wharton called Trent the “One Ey’d Major,” 
but the reason may only be surmised. 

His character apparently had its unlovely side. His sharp 
business practices, his difficulties with George Morgan and the 
Whartons, the suspicions of double-dealing felt by some of his asso- 
ciates, his callous neglect of his family during his London years, 
and the rumors of his Toryism are not wholly offset by his un- 
doubted skill in Indian diplomacy, his long friendship with George 
Croghan, and his moderately successful military career, though 
Colonel Washington dissented on this score in 1754. 

The lack of footnote citations will annoy the research student, 
but an ample bibliography atones for this heresy. The book is a 
revealing study of Anglo-French rivalries and frontier problems, 
and of the devious ways of the land speculators, even if the central 
figure fails to measure up to expectations. 

Eucene H. Rosesoom 
Professor of History 
Ohio State University 


Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. By Daniel Drake. 
Edited, from the original manuscript, with introductory comments 
and a biographical sketch by Emmet Field Horine, M.D. (New 
York, Henry Schuman, cl1948. xxix + 257p. $4.00.) 


The first edition of this book was arranged by Dr. Drake’s son, 
Charles Daniel Drake, and published in 1870. It has now been 
edited by Emmet Field Horine who made use of the original manu- 
scripts. In some cases he has corrected the emendations made in 
the 1870 edition. 

Daniel Drake has long been recognized as a leader in medical 
education in the Ohio Valley. He was also one of the first syste- 
matic botanical students in the region. In the fields both of 
medicine and of botany his publications rank high for their day. 

Born in New Jersey in 1785 he was brought to Kentucky by 
his parents in 1788. In 1847 he began a series of letters to his 
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children and others which are here printed. They were written as 
the recollections of an old man and are not based on a journal or 
contemporary notes. They contain much factual information of 
which the reliability is above that of the usual recollections of 
childhood. All of the varied experiences of a pioneer in‘ Kentucky 
are described in a style that is graphic and attractive though simple 
and quaint. Much of it is material well known to students of the 
frontier. It may be recommended to those who wish to begin such 
a study as well as to older persons some of whom will recall 
experiences not unlike those he relates. At times, for example in 
his descriptions of nature, he rises to the height of poetic prose. 
As a devout believer, Dr. Drake was given to moralizing and phi- 
losophizing on life and its meaning. This leads to the characteri- 
zation of him as “The Benjamin Franklin of the West” on the 
jacket. Though overdrawn, this is not without validity. His ability 
to see and enjoy, at least in retrospect, the humor in the midst of 
the hardships of the pioneer, adds a piquant note to the narrative. 
The editor has given prominence to certain errors in spelling that 
Drake was wont to follow. 


Factual errors are corrected by the editor in his notes, which 
are brief. Most of the notes give details of persons who are men- 
tioned in the text. The value of the edition would be enhanced if 
the meaning of some terms which were familiar to the pioneer but 
are not included in the vocabulary of the average reader today were 
defined. Examples of these are “round about” as wearing apparel, 
“broke” as applied to the softening of water, “browse” as a noun, 
“swingling” in flax culture, “rorom” as material for hats, and 
“choirs” in the trade of the itinerant tinker. The trained historian 
will wish to test the dependability of statements by a check with 
other sources and not accept them as true because of the “impression 
of absolute truthfulness” that the reader may receive. 


Of interest are the comments of Dr. Drake on the low character 
of the folk from Maryland as compared with those from New 
Jersey, his views on slavery, and his theory of the motives for the 
migration to Kentucky at the opening of the last century. 
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The book deserves a high place among those in the literature 
of the frontier. 
Benjamin H. PersHinc 
Professor of History 
Wittenberg College 


Education and Reform at New Harmony: Correspondence of 
William Maclure and Marie Duclos Fretageot, 1820-1833 (Indiana 
Historical Society, Publications, XV, No. 3). Edited by Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1948. 285- 
417p. Paper, $1.00.) 


_ Although partially utilized in recent biographies of Robert 
Dale Owen and Thomas Day, the Maclure-Fretageot correspondence 
herein presented gives an illuminating view of the brief but sig- 
nificant history of New Harmony. Skilfully edited and annotated 
by Professor Bestor of the University of Illinois, these letters por- 
tray a biographical sketch of William Maclure as an educational 
and social reformer and as an associate of Robert Owen. Little 
light is cast upon William Maclure as the “Father of Modern 
Geology.” 

Having acquired a fortune at an early age, Maclure, a Scots- 
man by birth, turned his attention toward educational reform. Ig- 
norance, he believed, caused “all the miseries and errors of man- 
kind.” About 1805 he became acquainted with the Pestalozzian 
system of education and soon thereafter set up a school in Phila- 
delphia under Joseph Neef and supported two Pestalozzian teachers 
in Paris, Madame Marie Duclos Fretageot and William S. Phique- 
pal. He himself conducted an agricultural school in Spain until 
1823. Through his correspondence with Madame Fretageot, we 
learn of his introduction to Robert Owen’s scheme for a New World 
social experiment and the gradual merger of his educational and 
scientific enterprises with New Harmony. His reluctant conversion 


to Owenism, it appears, was carried on by Madame Fretageot and 
Phiquepal who had come to Philadelphia in 1824. 


After several months at New Harmony, Maclure took a four 
months’ trip through Ohio and Kentucky which occasioned a new 
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series of letters to Madame Fretageot. This series records his 
interest in dividing the community according to the occupations of 
its members, his financing of the Education Society, his inspection 
of the short-lived Owenite community at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and 
the projected community at Nevilsville, Ohio, his dismay over 
Owen’s “Declaration of Mental Independence,” and finally, his 
break with Owen. His varied interests at the community cost him 
at least $82,000. After Owen’s departure from New Harmony, 
Maclure continued his educational experiments and the publication 
of scientific books at the Indiana town through moral and financial 
support of his friends who remained there. 


This collection of letters and the excellent background pro- 
vided by Professor Bestor is essential material for all persons 
interested in American social history, especially those examining 
the Utopian communities of the 1820’s and 1830’s. The story told 
here reveals the discord, the incompetent leadership, the great ex- 
pense, and, above all, the untimeliness of the famous New Harmony 
experiment. Indeed from reading of the kaleidoscopic changes at 
this frontier community one is tempted to label the experiment 
dis-Harmony. 

EVERETT WALTERS 
Assistant Professor of History 
Ohio State University 


The National Road. By Philip D. Jordan. (The American 
Trails Series, edited by Jay Monaghan. Indianapolis and New 
York, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 442p. $4.00.) 


This is an excellent historical study, written in a style that is 
intimate, warm, and, hence, eminently readable. It is one of those 
relatively rare volumes of history in which the historian has 
achieved literary distinction. The author wrote this book for the 
people, not just for the scholar, a goal he has reached with success. 

Important to all students and readers of Ohio history, this 
book reviews the story of the old traces that preceded the National 
Road and the movement for internal improvements that resulted in 
its construction. The beginnings of the National Road were tied 
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up with the beginnings of Ohio’s statehood. “Good roads were 
necessary if Ohio really was to cement itself into the expanding 
Union.” The enabling act of 1802, which permitted the organi- 
zation of Ohio’s first government, provided that five per cent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public roads in Ohio should be set aside 
for the construction of federal roads. Ohio’s first constitutional 
convention reserved three per cent for roads within the state; the 
other two per cent was applied to building a road to Ohio. It was 
the two-per cent fund that enabled congress to authorize the 
National Road in 1806. 


Dr. Jordan has followed in detail the construction of the road 
from Cumberland, Maryland, where surveys began in 1806 and 
building began in 1811, to Vandalia, Illinois, where the road ended 
some 25 years later. It reached Wheeling by 1818 and crossed 
the Ohio River to St. Clairsville in 1825. For many miles it fol- 
lowed Zane’s Trace to Zanesville, and in 1833 it entered Columbus. 


With the road came immigration and economic development 
for central Ohio and the other states through which it passed. Men 
and animals were transported to the East over the road, and goods 
from the Atlantic states were carried back to western consumers. 
Along the route new towns sprang up and older ones grew fat upon 
the commerce it brought them. Fleets of Conestogas ran its mac- 
adam, rough stone, gravel, or mud roadbeds then as great trucks 
rumble over its paved surfaces today, and hundreds of taverns lined 
the route to serve the travelers. It served as a post road, across 
which Amos Kendall, Jackson’s postmaster general, developed a 
fast mail express, and it was a lucrative route for the operations 
of mail and stage robbers. 


Legends and traditions grew up along the road, the stories of 
stage or wagon drivers, innkeepers, stock drovers, and the people 
who traveled the road or lived along it. “The National Road,” 
writes Dr. Jordan, “ran straight through a land of bunkum, where 
a talent for exaggeration marked the broad wit of the storyteller 
and tickled the fancy of the plain people.” 

After the Civil War the road was abandoned as a route for 


interstate travel. The railroad took its place. For forty years or 
more it served only local interests, and great stretches of it lay 
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“dejected” and “lifeless.” The coming of the automobile and the 
truck brought the National Road new life. Today U. S. 40, the 
modern name for the historic road, never sleeps. “At no time in 
the National Road’s long life of more than 140 years has it been 
busier.” 


James H. RopaBaucn 
Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 
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Bok, Edward W., 198. 

i: Beverley W., Jr., cited, 49, 129, 

135. 

“Bonnets Blue,’ 
Book reviews, 

328, 440-448. 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., ed., Education 
and Reform at New Harmony: Cor- 
respondence of William Maclure and 

» Marie Duclos Fretageot, 1820-1833, 
by Everett Walters, 445-446. 

Blegen, Theodore C., Grass Roots His- 
tory, by William "Charvat, 211-212. 

Downes, Randolph C., e Conquest: 
Lucas County Historical Series, by 
John O. Marsh, 326-328. 

Drake, Daniel, Pioneer Life 
tucky, 1785-1800, ed. by 
ae rev. by B. H. Heading, 443- 

Jacobs, James R., The Begenings of 
the U. S. Army 1783-1812, by A 
Sears, . 103-107. 

Jordan, ie D., The National Road, 
by J. H Rodabaugh, 446-448. 

Luxon, Norval Neil, Niles’ Weekly 
Register. 19th Century News Maga- 
zine, by R. C. Wheeler, 208-211. 

Malin, James C., The Grassland of 
North America: Prolegomena to Its 
gales by E. H. Roseboom, 207- 


Richard G., and James H. 
abau Bibliography of Ohio 
eal by J. B. Griffin, 205- 


06. 

Peckham, Howard H., Pontiac and the 
Indian Uprising, by F. P. Weisen- 
burger, 107-110. 

Quaife, M. M., and Sidney Glazer, 
Michigan: From Primitive Wilder- 
ness to Industrial Commonwealth, by 
F. P. Weisenburger, 325-326. 

Roll, Charles, Colonel Dick Thompson, 
the Persistent Whig, by ee 
Marchman, 440-442. 

Slick, Sewell E., William Trent and 
The West, by E. H. Roseboom, 
442-443. 

Swartwout, Annie Fern, Missie: An His- 
torical Biography of Annie Oakley, 
by John O. Marsh, 323-324. 

Wayland, John W., The Lincolns in 

+ mee by John O. Marsh, 212- 


song, 143. 


103-110, 205-213, 323- 


in Ken- 
E, 


Morgan 


Sinetnie Henry, cabinet maker, 151-152. 
Boy Scout troops, sponsored by V.F.W.. 
92. 


Boyce, William, hymnist, 136. 
Boyd, Julian P., 319 
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Boynton, Napoleon H., Cleveland physi- 
cian, 372. 

Deana, Henry Marie, cited, 139, 
140. 

Braddock, Edward, defeat of, 108. 


Bradley, ‘Capt. Daniel, 18 53; cited, 51, 


53. , 

Bradley, Whittermore, and Company, rail- 
road contractors, 223. 

Brainerd, Mrs. Almon, 153. 

Breed, Dr. Daniel, 43. 

Brewster, Paul G., cited, 127, 143. 

“Bright Chanticleer,” song, 132. 

Brinkman, Andrew, 97. 

British travel accounts, 49. 

Britton, A. T., 1 

Broadwell, Samuel J., 259; assignee, Ohio 
Life Insurance and gutest Co., 256. 

Brobeck, George K., 8 

Brokaw, William F., Cleveland physician, 


Brookins, Oscar S., 80, 81. 

Brooks, Jennie, 156, 158. 

Brown, Benjamin, 156. 

Brown, 

Brown, David 80, 81. 

Brown, Dianthe, 41. 

Brown, E an 8. 

Brown, Ephraim, quoted, ‘29. 

Brown, Francis H., 198. 

Brown, Frederick, 37. 

Brown, Rev. H. ’B., 156. 

Brown, John 37. 

Brown, John, Rppublicens accused of en- 
ag ; Corwin’s attitude on, 12, 

3, pnd attitude toward, 

123 ee view of, 19; and his 
Ohio environment, 24- 47; study of 
motivations of, 181; home at Akron 
as museum, 435. 

Brown, John, Jr., 37, 41, 43, 44. 

Brown, Mark, editor Lancet- Clinic, 391. 

Brown, Owen, 30, 31, 

Brown, Owen, 2d,” 37. 

a gelmon, 37. 

rown aldo, 156, 159, 160; ~~ 

Brown & Walker, Norwalk, O., 

Browning, Samuel J., 85. 

Brownson, Oliver, composer, 136. 

Bruner, William wth ee physi- 
cian, 347, 357, 358 

Bryan, Guy M., 31 

Buchanan, James, 3, 38, 42, 43; de- 
nounced by Corwin, 5. 

Buell, Walter R., cited, 28, 33, 34, 35. 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, ‘Annie 
Oakley with, 323. 

ae Express, cited, 84. 
cups, use of, in military bands, 140. 
uley, R. Carlyle, cited, 187-188. 

Balin school, x Catalogs. 

Bullskin Creek, 

“Bunker’s Hill, ” ue tune, 142. 

Bunn, Matthew, cited, 130. 

Bunting, Edward, 138, 144, 145. 

Bunts, Frank E., Cleveland physician, 
54, MH » 357, 358, 364; quoted, 
348-349 

Burdett, Frank G., 97. 

Burnet, Jacob, 247; cited, 129, 133, 140. 

Burnett, ‘at Cincinnati, 59. 

“Burns’ Farewell, ” song, 143. 

Burrell, Mrs. Julia, 197. 


Burrows, Geneva, Q., minister, 
va 
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Bushnell, Dr. E., 315. q 

Business and industry in Ohio, 
publications 7 407-408. 

Butler, Frank, 

Butler, Mrs. al A,, _ 

Butler, Joseph, G., III, 316 

Butler, Daa Richard, Sl, 


Butler County Historical Society, 197. 
Butman, J. S., 240, 241. 
Butman, Maria, 239. 


recent 


"52-5 3; cited, 


bs IRA, ” 
tune, 142. 

Caesar’s Creek, 61. 

Cahokia, Ill., 109. 

Caldwell, Darius, quoted, 39. 

Caldwell, H. Van Y., 373; executive 
secretary, Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland, re and reorganization of 
academy, 374; health reporter, 
WGAR, 370; al health museum, 371- 


720 
Calhoun, John C., 
Calvinism, 115-116; in central Ohio, 111, 
8 


song, 131, 141, 143; band 


letters of acquired, 


Cambeidge, O., railroad stock authorized 
for, 222. i 

Campbell, name of Scottish family at 
Martinsburg, O. 114. 

Campbell, Olive D., cited, 127. 

Campus Martius Museum, 99, 315, 431. 

Canada, refuge for fugitives, 30; popula- 
tion, 107. 

Canal Days, history of Lucas County, 
publication planned, 433. 

Canals, 33, 227, 234, 344; proposed 
route for, 62-63; first in Ohio, 216; 
charters, 238; tolls, 241. See also 
Milan Canal. 

“Canterbury,” tune, 136. 

Canton, O., biography of founder vub- 
lished, 435. 

Carlisle, Pa., 51. 

Carlsen, Frederick M., 100. 

Carolan, Turlogh, 144, 145. . 

“Carolan’s Receipt—for the Making of 
Whiskey,” ar les 

Carter, E ward anes physician, 348. 

Cartter, D. K., 

Case Institute as tis 101. 

Case Library, Cleveland, mang 

gg society in, 349; medical books 


51. 
Case’ School of Applied Science, founded, 


4, 
Cass, Lewis, 108. 
Castle, Charles, editor Lancet-Clinic, 392. 


Catalogs, medical school, oe of 
anatomy courses in, 334-342 

Cattle, shipped fm from ‘Sandusky, 234. 

Cauffield {> 435. 

“Cease Rude Boreas,” band tune, 142. 

Cedarville College, 100. 

“Celebrated Echo Song,” 143. 

Centinel of the North-Western Territory, 
cited, 131, 133. 

Central Ohio Railroad, 222, 235; char- 
tered, 221; contract for building, 223; 
receiver appointed for, 224-225. 

Chagrin Falls Congregational Church. 46. 

Chambersburg, Pa., arms for John Brown 
stored at, 
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Crendien,: William E., 198. 


Chapin, A. M., cited, 113, 122. 
Chapman, John, address on, 203. 
Chapman MS. collection, — Re- 


serve or L ge | 
Chardon, O., ovation for Graaings at, 


34. 
Charity Hospital, Cleveland, 382. 
Charleston (S. C. Mercury, cited, 23. 
Charlestown, Va., Brown’s trial at, 41, 
43. 


Charters, railroad, 217, 218; canal, * 

Charvat, William, book rev., 211-2 

Chase, ar a ro. 8, 35, 39; Yaad 
Corwin, 9, 11, i2; advocate of coali- 


tion of antislavery groups, 165, 174- 

175, 176; Liberty party leader, 170, 

171, 173; cited, 171, 172, 173, 174, 

375, 276; 2 773 copies of letters of, 
uired, 315. 


Chatham Convention, 37. 
Chemistry, publications on, in library of 
G. W. Hart, 189-190, 
“Cherry Cheeked Patty,” song, 139. 
Chicago Daily Times, file acquired, 314. 
Chicago Historical Society, letters in, 95. 
Chickering, Geraldine J., cited, 127 
Chillicothe, O., Corwin spoke at, 7. 
Chinese Boxer Rebellion, veterans of, 88. 
Choate, Geo. W., 
Cholera, Asiatic, address on, 352. 
Christie, Chester D., Cleveland physician, 
1S, 


Church discipline, Presbyterian, 116, 


119. See also Church trials. 


Church Music, by R. Patterson, 136. 

Church of Scotland, 113. 

Church trials, Martinsburg A.R.P., 117- 
118, 119; Martinsburg U. P., 119; 


Utica Presbyterian, 119-120. 

Churches, antislavery movement in, 32; 
Congregational, 46; First Presbyterian, 
Cincinnati, 63; Presbyterian _ services, 
115; western, music in, 135, 1 

Cincinnati, O., 3, 106, 228; Fort Wash- 
ington at, 54; a ‘at, 55; Van 
Cleve —~ in, 56, 57; in 1797, de- 
scribed, ; books published on, 61-62; 
Drake Pe 62-63; semicentennial, 63: 
ee mg in 1861, 66; reception of 
incoln in, 66; veterans’ conventions 
in, 86; early, music in, 128, 131-133, 
135, 137- 145; growth, 1788- 1825, 129; 
sleighing patties, 134-135; beekeepers’ 
convention in, 163; culture in early, 
187; and railroads, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
234; Ohio Life Insurance ‘and "Trust 


Co. in, 247-265; closing of banks in, 
1837, 249; Annie Oakley in, 323; 
established, 327; medical schools in, 
329; growth by 1890, 344; medical 
journals published in, 387-392. 

“Cincinnati,” song, 144. 

Cincinnati Advertiser, cited, 132, 135, 
141, 


Cincinnati Commercial, cited, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 163, 


Cincinnati Daily Gazette, cited, 140, 143, 
253, 255. 258, 260 l. 
Cincinnati Emporium, ‘cited, 132. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, cited, 25. 
Gazette, cited, 12, 19, 132, 


Cincinnati 
22 


March,” band tune, 


“Cincinnati Guards’ 
142. 
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Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Rail- 
road, depreciation of bonds, 262. 
“Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic,” by David A. 
Tucker, 387-392. 
Cincinnati Pioneer, cited, 134. 

Cincinnati Superior Court Reports, cited, 
Cincinnati Weekly Herald, quoted, 172- 
173, 176; cited, 173, 174, 177, 178. 

Cinderella, opera, 137. 

Cipriani, , dancer, 137. 

— Court for the Southern District 

Ohio, railroad suit in, 224. 

Cist, Charles, cited, 129. 

Cist’s Weekly Advertiser, cited, 135, 137. 

“City Guards’ March,” band tune, 142. 

Civil War, Langstroth and, 160; Ohioans 
— the recent publications on, 408- 

Clapp, Harold T., Cleveland physician, 

Clark, J., 


hymnist, 136. 

Clark, George, Rogers, 53. 

Clark, John H., 80, , 

Clark, William, 103, 104. 

Clark’ Co., O., history of, published, 94, 
431-432. 

Clark County Historical Society, 94, 431. 

Clark University, Dr. F. P. Mall professor 
of anatomy at, 331 


Clay, Henry, 11; and Corwin, 2, 14, 18; 
letters of, acquired, 436. 
Clay, Lucius Rs 


a. 

Clay Tp., Knox. Co., O., Scotch-Irish in, 

112; first Presbyterian church in, 113. 
Clayton, Glenn L., Ashland, O., 438. 
Cleaveland, Moses, 183. 
Cleveland, Catherine C., cited, 135. 
Cleveland, Frederick A., cited, 223. 
a Ta John L., Cincinnati physician, 


388. 

Cleveland, O., antislavery sentiment in, 
26, 29, 34, 35, 37, 41; attitude toward 
— Brown in, 27, 37, 38, 42, 45, 46; 
incoln in, 68; press reports on Lin- 
coln, 76; dioramas on history of, 99; 
Pro ressivism in, seminar on, 180; 
abolitionism in, 181; and railroads, 222; 
229, 230, 232; growth of commerce, 
227, 234, 235; medical societies in, 
1890- 1945, 344- "3773 population, 1910, 
344; Dr. T. Corlett in, 379, 381. 

Cleveland ‘Mies Society, 375. 

Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, 229. 

Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, de- 
preciation of bonds, 

Cleveland and Toledo Railroad, 230, 232. 

Cleveland Anti-Fugitive Slave Law Con- 
vention. 27. 

Cleveland Artillery Company, 40. 

Cleveland City Hospital, 346, 362; ex- 
panded, 377; Dr. Corlett at, 384; case 
of leprosy at, 385. 

Cleveland Colle —— of Physicians and Sur- 
eons, see ooster University, medical 

epartment. 

Cleveland, Columbus, 
Railroad, 230; Annual Report, cited, 
230, 231, 233; fares, 232; income, 
1853-54, 233; failure, 234. 

Cleveland Dermatological Society, 375. 

Cleveland General Hospital, 346. 

Cleveland Herald, 232; cited, 77, 222; 

quoted, 245. 


and Cincinnati 
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Cleveland Homeopathic Medical College, 
345. 


Cleveland Hospital Service Association, 
inomamgetes enefit plan, 376 

Cleveland Journal of Medicine, organ, 
Cleveland Medical Society, 354; article 
inated in, 356; cited, 361, 
6 


Cleveland Leader, quoted, 26, 36, 39; 
cited, 26, 27, 37, 39, 40, 43, 45, 46; 
Kagi correspondent for, 39; and ’Har- 
per’s Ferry, 47; account of Lincoln’s 
address in, 68. 

Cleveland Medical College, 345, 381, 382. 

Cleveland Medical Gazette, 354. 

Cleveland Medical Journal, founded, 354; 
quoted, 359; discontinued, 364. | 

Cleveland Medical Library Association, 
357, 363; organized, 351; building pro- 
gram, 366, 367; bequest to, 368; in 
World War a 

Cleveland Medical Society, 367; organ- 
ized, 350; meetings, 352, 355; growth, 
353; merger, 357; and public health, 
360- 361; and community life, 362; 
meetin lace, 363. 

Cldead fuseum of Health, sponsored 
health programs, 370; established, 371; 
incorporators, 372. 

va and ee of Natural 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, cited, 26, 38, 39; 
account of Lincoln’s address in, 68. 

Cleveland Public Library, 95, 182. 

Cleveland Radiological Society, 375. 

Cleveland World, quoted, 28-29. 

Click, Charles, 80. 

Clinic, 389, 390; original announcement 
quoted, 388. 

Clinical Club, ee 375. 

Clinics, medical, 381-382 

“Clinton’s March,’ band tune, 142. 

Coal, export of, from Sandusky, 234-235. 

Cochran, William C., cited, 35, 36, 38, 
39; quoted, 40. 

Coffin, Levi, quoted, 28. 

Coffinberry, Henry, MS. collection. West- 
ern poseeve ee Society, 436. 

Colcord, 

Cole, ad Che ” 312; sponsored regional 
studies, 182; cited, 234 

Cole, George G., sued Central Ohio Rail- 
toad, 224. 

Coleman, ————, dancing instructor, 134. 

Coleman, Mrs. Chapman, cited, 3 

“College Hornpipe,’ band tune, 142. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Chicago, Dr. Corlett and, 381. 

College of Wooster, 101. 

— established by Scotch-Irish, 


History, 


Hl, 


Colienes and _ universities, Ohio. Western 
Reserve College, 28, 30. 32, 333; Ohio 
Medical College, 63; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 101, 333, 337-339, 341. 342; 
University of Toledo, 102. 332; West- 
ern Reserve University, 179-184, 332, 
333, 344. 347, 382, 383, 384; Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 333; Ohio Medi- 
= University, 336, 337, 341, 342, 

Colome, , dancing instructor, 134. 

Colonel Dick Thompson, the Persistent 
Whig, by Charles Roll, rev. by W. P 
Marchman, 440-442. 
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Colter, L. §., Cincinnati physician, 391. 
Colvin, Richard, 157. 


Columbia, O., 58, 60, 61; established, 
49, Ze 
“Columbia, Columbia to Glory Arise,” 


band tune, 142. 
Columbia University, 100. 
Columbian Harmonist, hymnal, 136. 
Columbian Inn, Cincinnati, 138. 
“Columbian — ” band tune, 142. 
Columbus, O., Corwin spoke at, 9; Ohio 
State Journal publishes at, 73; veterans’ 
organizations in, 79, 80, 81, 82, 87, 
92; state convention of Liberty party 
in, 171; Negro History Week in, 197; 
and early railroads, 222, 232; preven-’ 
tion of communicable diseases in, 393- 
397; National Road reached, 447. 
Columbus Academy of Medicine, 393. 
Columbus and Xenia Railroad, 229, 233. 
ss Dispatch, cited, 80, 82; quoted, 


Columbus Medical College, anatomy 
= in, 335-336, 340, 341; merged, 
Columbus Medical Journal, report of 


dermatological clinic in, 382. 
Columbus Press-Post, cited, 82. 
Columbus State Hospital, typhoid epi- 
demic at, 395. 
“a Haste to the Wedding,” song, 
“Come Take the —-,* song, 138. 
Comly, James M., 315. 
Commercial Hoepital. Cincinnati, 63. 
Commissioner of Railroads and_ Tele- 
graphs, Annual Report, cited, 222, 224, 
223, 6. 
Compromise of 1850, 3; we attitude 
toward, 8. 
Columbiana, O., 276, 301. 
aa School, near Martinsburg, O., 


Conestoga wagons, 447. 
Congdon, William, 68. 


Congregational Churches, Hudson. O., 32; 
Jefferson, O., 44; Chagrin Falls, O., 
46; Greenfield, Mass., Second, 148; 


Colrain, Mass., 153. 

Congregationalists, in membership of 
Presbyterian churches, 113, 125. 

Congressional Globe, 14; cited, 15, 16, 
17, 22, 45. 

Conkling, Roscoe, 199. 

Conneaut, O., Lincoln visited, 74-75, 78; 
rail connections, 230. 

Conneaut Reporter, quoted, 75. 

Connor, P. §S., Cincinnati physician, 388. 

Conquest, The, by R. C. Downes, pub- 
lished, 200, 433; rev. by John O. 
Marsh, 326-328. 

Conservation in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 419-420. 

“Constitution and the Guerrierre,”’ 
144. 


Conzett, Jacob, autobiography, 100. 
Cook, — 192. 

Cook, John, 27, 41, 46. 

Cook, le E., Cleveland physician, 350, 


song, 


Cooke, Eleutheros, Sandusky, O 
pioneer, 228 

Cooke, Jay, 228; cited, 228. 

song, 144, 145. 


.» Tailroad 


“Coolin,” 
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“Coon” convention, Columbus, MSS. re- 
lating to, acquired, 436. 

Coonskin Library, titles in, 192-193. 

Cooper Union, New York City, Corwin 
spoke at, 12. 

Cope, Robert S., 101, 438. 

ae «a Dr. -—-—--—— » Franklin, Co., O., 


Copeland, John Anthony, 26, 40, 43, 46. 
Copperneadism, in Central Ohio, 121. 


Coppin, Joseph, cited, 135. 
Coppoc, Barclay, 44. 
Coppoc, Edwin, 46, 
Coroin, H. C., 199, 
Corner, G. W., cited, 330. 


Cornets, use of, in army, 140. 

Corlett, William Thomas, Cleveland 
physician, 358; addressed Academy of 
Medicine of Cleveland, 357; contribu- 
tion to dermatology and _ syphilology, 
378-386; cited, 373. 


Correau, —————, purchased Great West- 
ern Railroad, 262. ’ 
Corwin, ‘Lhomas, conservatism, 1-2; and 


Republican party, 2-6; port., facing 4; 
position on slavery issue, 6-7, 12-15; 
campaign for congress, 7-11; and 
speakership contest, 14, 15, 16; attempt 
at conciliation, 16-18; and election of 
Lincoln, 18-19; chairman congressional 
seen 20; Corwin amendment, 
“Country Club, or the Quizzical Society,” 
song, 138 
Covenanter Church, see 
byterian Church. 
Cowan, Mrs. H. C., daughter of Lang- 
stroth, 164. 
Cowen, B. R., 198. 
Cox, Samuel S., 9, 15. $ 
Crafts, in Ohio, see Arts and crafts in 
Ohio. ’ 
Cramer, John H., 204; “Abraham Lincoln 
Visits with His People,” 66-78. | 
Cranch, Albert G., Cleveland physician, 
375 


diary (1834), 
quoted, 309. ' x ‘ 
Crawford, George, assignee, Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, 256. 
“Crazy Jane,” song, 132 

Cresap, Thomas, 50. 


Reformed Pres- 


Cranz, Rev. ————-—— " 


Crestline, O., rail connections, 232. 

Crile, George W., 361, 364, 375; 
addressed Cleveland Medical Society, 
356, 371. 

Critchfield, Charles V., 316. ; 

Crittenden, John J., 3, 20; compromise 
proposal, 22. 

Croghan, George, 49-51; cited, 64; and 


Trent, 443. 
Croghan Fiall, 51. 
Cromwell, Dean, 99. 
Crooks, A., quoted, 46. 
Cross of Malta, 88. 


Crow, Etienne P., Cleveland physician, 


Crustaceans, Ohio, recent publications on, 
420-421 
Cuban pacification, veterans of, 88. 
Culbertson, J. C., 388, 389, 391. 
Cummer, Clyde S “Medical Societies in 
Cleveland from 1890 to 1945,” 344- 


377; and reorganization of the Acad- 
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emy of Medicine of Cleveland, 365, 
366, 367, 374. 

Cummings, Richard O., 438. 

Cunningnam, James, Presbyterian min- 
ister, 113, 121. 

Cure. for the Spleen, musical entertain- 
ment, 137. 

Currier and Ives prints, 199. 

Curtis, George William, correspondence 
acquired, 314. 

Cushing, Caleb, and Giddings, 34. 

= Edward F., Cleveland physician, 


361. 
Care, H. Kirke, Cleveland physician, 


Cushing, Harvey, addressed Academy of 
Medicine of Cleveland, 363. 

Cuyahoga: Co., O., archaeological: map of, 
200; and railroad stock, 222. 
Cuyahoga County Medical Society, 348- 

349; decline of, 350; attendance, 353; 
rejuvenated, 354; merger, 356-357; sec- 
— soe, 358; meeting place 

or, 


a: ae River, sewage emptied into, 
Cytology, origin of, 330. 
DapanT, CAMILLE, son of Charles, 154. 


Dadant, Charles, apiarist, 154. 

‘“Daintie Davie,’’ song, 132. 

Dancing parties, 135. 

Dancing schools, early Ohio, 133, 135. 

Darby, John C., Cleveland physician, 375. 

Darlington, W. M., cited, 50, 65. 

Davie, J. B., 85. 

Davis, Harold E., 194, 312. 

Davis, Stanton L., 101, 311, 312, 313. 
avy, R. B., Cincinnati physician, 391. 

Dawley, Florence L., 100. 

Dawson, George, 199. 


Demeem, W. W., Cincinnati physician, 
Day, Thomas, 445, : 
Day, Wilson M., president Cleveland 


chamber of commerce, 
Dayton, Jonathan, 55. : 
Dayton, 0., 57, Langstroth in, 164; rail- 
road connections, 228, 229, 233. 
Dayton and Union Railway, indebtedness, 
224 


Dayton Historical Society, 94, 432. 


Dayton (Ohio) Journal, cited, 11, 19, 
231; quoted, 232. 

‘Dead March,” song, 140, 143; band 
tune, 141. 


Dearborn, Mrs. Elmer, 365-366. 
‘‘Death’s Cradle Hymn,” song, 131. 
Debates, literary, 123. 
‘‘Decatur’s Victory,’’ song, 138. 
Deerfield, (South Lebanon) C., Gh. 
Defiance, O., 109. 
Delano, Columbus, 122, 198. 
Delaware, O., birthplace R. B. Hayes, 
95; on stage line, 227. 
— County Historical Society, 94, 
Delta Queen, steamer, 99, 202. 
Democratic party and Democrats, and 
Corwin, 2, 6, 9, 10, 17; fusion of 
arty, 35; northern, attitude toward 
rown, 45; and Liberty party, 175, 
176, 177-178; and ratification of Ohio 
Constitution of 1851, 222. 
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Denison, Adam B., Cleveland physician, 


Dennistown, Wood & Co., vs. Merchant’s 
Bank of Cleveland, 256. , 

Denny, Maj. Ebenezer, 51-52; cited, 52, 
53 


Denny, W. H. P., cited, 4. 

Dent, Edward J., cited, 128. 

Dentistry, courses for students of, 341. | 

Dermatology, as medical specialty in 
northern Ohio, 378-386. 

Desher, Kenneth B., 197. ; 

Detroit, Mich., Croghan in, 51; siege of, 
109. 

Deuschle, W. D., Columbus health officer, 
394. 

“Development of the Teaching. of Anat- 
omy in Ohio, 1890-1945,” by Linden 
F. Edwards, 329-343. 

Deveraux, Charles R., 83. 

Devers, Mrs. Luther A., 432. 

Adm. George, visited Columbus 

in 1903, 82 


Dexter, Richard, Cleveland physician, 
370 


Diaries: Munk, Christoph Jacob, April 
21—August 17, 1832, 266-310. 
Dibdin, ——-——— , composer, 139. 


Dickens, Charles, at Sandusky, O., 227. 
Dictionary of American Biography, cited, 


2, 149. 

Diefenbach, H. B., 316. : ; 

Dietrich, Clement, assignee, Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Co., 256. 

Dietz, David, writer for Cleveland Press, 
372 


Dillon, John B., cited, 130. ; 

Diseases, Miami Valley, Drake studied, 
62; study of nervous and mental, 342. 
See also Medicine in Ohio. 

Dissections, anatomical, 329, 333, 334, 
335, 336, 337, 338-339. _ 

District of Columbia, abolition of slavery 
in, 170 

Dittrick, 


48. 
Dixon, Fred W., Cleveland physician, 
370. 


Dixon, James E., 198, 432. : 

Dixon, Joshua, founder, Columbiana, 309. 
Dodd, William E., cited, 1 

“Doldrum,” song, 138. 

“Done Over Taylor,” song, 131. 

Dorn, Walter L., 
Doull, James A., 


Sid ws 
Howard, Cleveland physician, 


Cleveland physician, 


37 

‘Down the Rhine to the Ohio: The 
Travel Diary of Christoph Jacob Munk, 
April 21-August 17, 1832,” by August 
C. Mahr, 266-310. 

Downes, Randolph C., 96, 102, 200, 
433; The Conquest, rev. by John O. 
Marsh, 326-328. 

Doyle, Capt., view near 
facing 48. 

Drake, yn cited, 129. 

Drake, Charles Daniel, editor first edition, 
Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 443. 

Drake, Daniel, writings on Cincinnati 
and Miami Country, 62-64; cited, 63, 
64, 65, 129, 134; Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tucky, 1785-1800, ed. by E. F. Horine, 
rev. by B. H. Pershing, 443-445. 

Draper MS. collection, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 63, 94 


residence of, 
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Dravo Corporation, 99. 

Dred Scot Decision, Corwin on, 7, 10, 11; 
Republican attitude on, 8 

Drennan, Marie, 437. 

—- use of, in military bands, 


Dubiel, Francis, 80, 81, 92. 
Dulles, Foster Rhea, 204; award to, 195. 
an  * Dwight L., cited, 172, 173, 


Dunkirk, O., 234; rail connections, 230. 
Dunlap, James, Covenanter, 113. 

Dunn, Elizabeth Lorraine, 147, 160. 
Du Rant, Bert J., 80, 81. 

Durrett, Col. ————— , library of, 59. 
Dusouchet, ————— » dancing instructor, 


139, 


“Dusty Miller,’’ band tune, 142. 

Dutton, O. H., 67. 

Dzierzon, Jan, Polish apiarist, 149, 150, 
553, 357, 356. 


EAGLE TAVERN, Milan, O., 239. 

Earle, Thomas, vice presidential candi- 
date, 167, 168, 169 

Earthquake, at Cincinnati, 62. 

Easy Instructor, hymn book, 136. 

“Echo,”? band tune, 142; song 143. 

Eddy, Mary O., cited, 127, 133, 143. 

Eden Tp., Licking Co., O., Scotch-Irish 
in, 112, 114; literary club in, 122-123. 
dson, ————— » composer, 136. 

Education, V.F.W. and, 91; Scotch-Irish 
and, 121, 122; in Ohio, recent publica- 
tions on, 409-410. 

Education and Reform at New Harmony: 
Correspondence of William Maclure 
and arie Duclos Fretageot, 1820- 
1833, ed. by A. E. Bestor, Jr., rev. by 
Everett Walters, 445-446. 

Edwards, Capt. David, 245. 

Edwards, Linden F., ‘Development of 
the Teaching of Anatomy in Ohio, 
1890-1945,” 329-343, 

Eells, Hastings, 194, 195, 201, 311. 

Ellsworth, Clayton S., 101, 201, 311 

Emancipation of slaves, Corwin’s attitude 
on, 7. 

Emancipator (Boston), cited, 165, 166, 
Ye Re va 

Embryology, origin of science of, 330; 
instruction in, 332, 334, 2. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 45. 

Encyclopedia Americana, cited, 229. 

English, and contest for Ohio Country, 
48; folk music, 138, 145, 146. 

English Bill, 5. 

Erie, Pa., Lincoln visited, 76. 

Erie Canal, 215, 227, 228, 230. 

Erie Co., O., and fugitive slave law, 39. 

“Erin go bragh,’” song, 130, 131; band 
tune, 141, 142. 

Espy, G. Anderson, article by, 200. 

Esso Standard Oil Co., donated portrait 
to Campus Martius, 434. 

“Establishment of Dermatology and 
Syphilology as Medical Specialties in 
Northern Ohio: Dr. William T. Cor- 
lett and the ‘Renaissance’ of the 
1890’s,” by Willard L. Marmelzat, 
378-386 


Euclid, O., Lincoln visited, 68. 
Eustis, William, secretary of war, 104. 
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“Evelyn’s Bower,’’ song, 132, 133, 133 Follansbee, Somme, Fc te Cleveland 
li @ ‘ 


Exile, boat, 245. 
“Exile of Erin,” 


437. 


song, 138; band tune, 


Eyman, R. M., 


“FAILURE OF THE Ono LiFE INSURANCE 
AND Trust Company, 1857,’ by 
Mortimer Spiegelman, 247-265 

“Fair American,” song, 141. 

“Fair Ellen,’? song, 138. 

Fair Oxford, 102. 

Fairchild, James, cited, 30, 37, 38. 


“Faithless Emma,’’ song, 138 

Fallen Timbers, battle of, 107, 129; 
article about, 200. 

“Far Far at Sea,’’ song, 138. 

Farces, musical, in Cincinnati, 137. 

Faries, Elizabeth, ‘(Miami Country, 1750- 
1815, as Described in Journals and 
Letters,’”’ 48-65. 

“Farmer,” song, 144. 

“Father and I,” song, 138. 

Faulkner, Harold U., cited, 234. 

Favorite Collection of Irish Melodies, 144. 

Fess, Lehr, 433. 

Fiction, historical, Ohio, list of recent, 

Fiddlers, on river boats, 130, 135. 

Filler, Louis, 194, % 

Fillmore, Millard, 2, 3. 

toads b Ohio’s Pre-Civil War Rail- 
roads,” by Eugene O. Porter, 215-226. 

Findlay, O., railroad connections, 232. 


Findlay College, 100. 

er James B., pioneer preacher, 95, 

Finney, name of Scottish family at Mart- 
insburg, O., 114; in Licking Co., 123. 

Finns in America, history of, 100-101. 

“Fire on the Mountains,” band tune, 142. 

Firelands Historical Society, 197, 432. 

Firestone, Clark, article by, 200. 

Fireworks, Cleveland ordinance prohibit- 
ing, 359-360. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 63; 
choir singin 

ia Dr. “editor Lancet-Clinic, 


Fish, *Carl Russell, cited, 119. 
Fish and fishing in Ohio, 
Valley, 53; recent publications 


420-421. 

Fisk, William Jr., “The Scotch-Irish 
in Central Oni, 111-125. 

Fitch, U. Marshal, 36. 
Fitzgerald, Roy G., 94, 432. 
Fletcher, Robert Si 204; cited, 43. 
Flexner, Abraham, cited, 329, 330. 
Flexner, Simon, quoted, 329. 


artin, 


in Miami 
on, 


Flexner Committee, report on medical 
education, 397. 

Flint, Timothy, cited, 130, 136; as 
musician, 136. 

see g William H. G., cited, 144. 
Flood control Fa Ohio, recent publica- 


tions on, 42 

Florida Freeland Railroad, depreciation 
of bonds, 262. 

“Flowers of Edinburgh,” band tune, 141. 


Flute ee 135. 
“Fly Not Yet,’ song, 132, 138, 144. 


gg 365 
Follett, Oran, 228. 
“Folk Music on the Midwestern Frontier 


tae ” by Harry R._ Stevens, 
Folk songs, see Folk music. 
Foote, Henry W., cited, 137, 145. 


Foote, Samuel, trustee, Ohio Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Co., 251. 

“For Then I Had Not Learnt to Love,’ 
song, 139. 

Ford, Ira W., cited, 127, 133. 

— Service, V. F. Ww. publication, 


Foreign Service Veterans, 86. 
a i and Sells Brothers’ 


Forest City, see Cleveland, O. 

Forests and forestry, Ohio, recent pub- 
lications on, 422-42 

“Forget Not the Field, 2 song, 144. 

Fort Finney, 52, 53, 105. 

Fort Hamilton, 53. 

Fort Harmar, 52; treaty at, 327. 

Fort Hayes, Columbus, O., 79 

Fort Jefferson, Bradley stationed at, 53. 

Fort McIntosh, treaty at, 327. 

Fort -_ 53; Croghan at, 51; Denny at, 


Fort Se ” Clair, 53. 
Fort Stanwix, treaty at, 327. 
i) Deane 52, 53, 54; music at, 


Fosdick, Samuel, assignee, Ohio Life In- 
surance and ‘Trust Co., 256. 
Foshay, P. Maxwell, Cleveland physician, 


Circus, 


347,351, 22% So, soe ecame 
member Cuyahoga County Medical 
Society, 348; organized Cleveland 
— Society, 350; importance of, 
4. 
ea Stephen C., 145; in Cincinnati, 
1 


Fox, Dixon Ryan, quoted, 187. 

Fox, George Henry, addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 355. 

Fox, H. Clifford, 100. 

— Harvey C., Columbus physician, 


Francis, name of Scottish family at Mart: 
insburg, O., 

Frankenstein, Godfrey, painter of picture 
reproduced, facing 48. 

Franklin Co., O., G. W. Hart in, 185; 
early library my, 185-193; railroad stock 
authorized for, 222 

Free Presbyterian Church, Martinsburg, 


Free Soil party, 2, 165; in Western Re- 


serve, 25, 5 

Free Will Baptists, and fugitive slave 
law, 39 

Freeman’s Journal, cited, 135. 

Freight receipts, Cleveland, panies, 


and Cincinnati Railroad, 233 
Fremont, John C., 2, 3. 
Fremont, O., on stage line, 227. 
French, contest for Ohio Country, 48; 
travel accounts of, 49; folk music, 143. 
“French Grenadier’s March,” band tune, 


141. 

Fretageot, Marie Duclos, correspondence 
with William Maclure, volume of, re- 
viewed, 445-446 
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Friedrich, Martin F., Cleveland health 
officer, 359; cited, 386. 
“Friendship,” band tune, 141. 
Fries, Valentine, 245. 
“The Milan Canal,” 


Frohman, Charles E., 
237-246. 

Frohman, Sidney, 432. 

Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, 8, 14; Cor- 
win’s attitude on, 12, 17, 18, 19; 
attitude toward, in Western Reserve, 
25, 32, 36, 38, 39. 

Fur trade and traders, Ohio Country, 48, 


Furbay, Guy W., 316. 


GALBRAITH, JoHN S., 100. 

“Galley Slave,’’ song, 144. 

Gallipolis, O., recollections of, 140. 

Game, Miami Valley, 50, 51, 52. 

Games, musical, 130. 

Gardiner, Harriet Eliza, 440. 

Gardiner, James B., 44 

Gardiner Claims, Corwin ‘and, 4, 8. 

Gardner, Emelyn E., 127. 

Garfield, James A., 199. 

“Garland of Love,” song, 139. 

Garrard, Lewis H., cited,’ 140. 

Garrison, Fielding H. cited, 339. 

Garrison, Frances Jackson, cited, i7> 

Garrison, Wendell Phillips, cited, i. 

“Garry onne [Garry Owen],’”’ song, 144. 

Gasser, Maj. Gen. L. D., 434. 

Gath, Harry, cabinetmaker, 155. 

Gath, Samuel, cabinetmaker, 155. 

Gavin, Donald P., 311. 

Geauga Lake, O., 39. 

Gee, Clarence S., 202. 

“Geh heim, mein Herz,” song, 132, 143. 

Genealogy, Ohio, recent publications on, 
410-411. 

“General,” band tune, 142. 

General re of Ancient 
Music, 144. 

“General itis March, 
4 


Irish 


” band tune, 


Geneva, O., Lincoln visited, 68, 72. 
Genito-urinary diseases, Corlett contrib- 
utes to work on, 383; special depart- 
ment at Western Reserve Univ., 382. 
Goopegey. books on, in library of G. 
fart, 190. 
Geology, Miami Valley, 62. 
Geo. Nolgen, ship, 271, 272, 306. 
Gephart, illiam F., cited, 223, 250. 
German folk music, 143. 
Germans, in Ohio, at Sandusky, 228. 
Giardini, Felice de, composer, 136. 
Gibbons, om S., cited, 253. 
as a rank §., Cleveland physician, 
Giddings, Grotius R., (‘‘Grosh’’), 41, 44. 
Giddings, Joshua R., 28, 38, 41, 43, 72, 
3; and Corwin, 10; as _ antislaver 
leader, 25, 33-35, 39; attempts to lin 
with J. Brown, 27, 44; letter of Chase 
to, quoted, 172. 
Giddings-Julian MSS.. 
“Gilderoy, 
Giles bill, 
Gist, Christy i. 49-51. 
Gist, Richard, 56 
Glasgow, W. Mo’ cited, 113. 
“Glasses Sparkle,” song, 138. 
Glazer, Sidney, joint author, 


cited, 172. 
we 1Gan® isi, 32. 


Michigan: 
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From Primitive Wilderness to Indus- 
trial Commonweath, rev. by F. P. 
Weisenburger, 325-326. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, cited, 147; 
Langstroth contributed to, 154, 158. 
Gluck, Christoph, music performed, 140. 

“God Save the King,” song, 131. 

“God Speed the Plough,” band tune, 141. 

Goforth, Dr. William, 62. 

Goiter, study of, in lake region, 361. 

“Good Night an’ Joy Be With You A’,” 
band tune, 142. 

Pye ong Mrs. Ernest A. = 
Goodwin, Frank oo cited, 

Gorden, R. M., 

Gordon, R. W., 737. 

ls - ee Tompkins’ March,” band tune, 


Grafton, O., rail connections, 230. 

Grammar, books on, in library of G. W. 
Hart, 190. 

“Grand Spy,’ band tune, 142. 

Grant, Andrew S., 80, ‘ 

Grant, Robert, 257, 265. 

“Granu_ wale,” song, 144. 

Grass Roots History, by ‘Theodore C. 
+ sie rev. by William Charvat, 211- 


ro ae 3 North — Prolego- 
mena - .. History, James C. Malin, 
rev. by E . Roseboom, 207-208. 

Grate, J. H., 

Gray, hy 197. 

“Great Booby,” song, 

Great Miami River By Walley, 48, 50, 
52, 53, S26. 61,62, 2073 "early 
view on, illus., facing 48. 

Great Western Railroad, depreciation of 
bonds, 262. 

Greeley, Horace, cited, 
tributed, 35. 

Green, Beriah, 30. 

Green, H. W., 372. 

3reen, Mrs. Nelle, 320. 

Green, Shields, 46. 

Greene, Tom, steamboat captain, 202. 

Greene Ville, Fort, 

Greenville, Ohio, early music in, 133. 

Greve, Charles T., cited, 

Griesinger, Mrs. C. L., 
County manag 201. 

Griffen, Allen, . 

Griffin, James B. on rev., 205-206. 

Grigg’s Southern and Western Songster, 
cited, 133. 

Grimm, Harold J., 312, 321; addressed 

Ohio Academy of History, "311 

Grimm, Hilmar G., 204. 

Grindell, Ila, 203. 

Griswold, Elijah, composer, 136. 

Griswold, Hiram, 41. 

— Sir George, Dictionary of Music, 


17; speeches dis- 


editor Medina 


133. 

“Guardian Angels,” band tune, 141. 

Guernsey Co., O., railroad stock author- 
ized for, 222. 

Gustavson, Carl, 438. 

Gynecology, in anatomy courses, 338: 
special department at Western Reserve 
Univ., 382. 


Haser, Tom Burns, 437. 
Hadden. John A., 372. 
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Haden, Russell L., Cleveland physician, 
375 


Hagan, Rt. Rev. a John, 372. 

Hail, William J., 202 

“Hail Columbia,” song, 132, 141, 
band tune, 143. 

‘Hail Liberty,’’ band tune, 142. 

“Hail to the Chief,’’ song, 130, 
141, 143. 

Haitian campaigns, veterans of, 88. 

Hale, John P., a candidate, 
Liberty party, 177-17 

Hall, John cited, 129." 

Hall, ohn W., president of Miami Univ., 


Hall. oe B., 84 

Hall, Virginius C., 96, 199, St 

Halstead, Murat, cited, 18, ‘ 

Hamann, Carl A., Cleveland physician, 
347, 354, 357, 358, 

Hamer, Th. j HN letters of, acquired, 436. 

Hamilton, Thomas, 240. 

Hamilton, William H., 85. 

Hamilton, O., 60; abolitionist 
at, 

Hamilton *Co., 


142; 


132, 


meeting 


O., Van a surveyor 
for, 57; debt paid to, 259 
Hamlin, Howard E 37. 
Hamlin, L. Belle, > | 140. 
Hammer, Adolph, St. Louis physician, 
Hammond, 
quoted, 14. 
Hampton, James, MSS., 436. 
Hancock, Harold, 204, 438. 
Handel, composer, 136, 143. 
“Handel’s Dirge,’’ song, 140, 142, 143. 
Handerson, Henry Cleveland physi- 
cian, 350, 358, 359; quoted, 349-350. 
Hanefeld, Earl H., 98. 
Hankins, E. R., 372. 
Hanna, Mark, activities 


Hanna family, home of, 182. 

HE pow ogg Robert S., 

Hardy, Thomas, oet, 143. 

“Har h. the Mi night,” song, 131. 

Harmar, Josiah, 54, 327; Denny in 
expedition under, 52; expedition of, 


103, 106. 
March,” band 


[James Henry], senator, 


in Cleveland, 


“Harmonical 
tune, 142, 

“Harp of Erin,’? song, 138 

“Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls,” 
song, 138, 144. 

Harper, Col. Robert, 437. 

Harper homestead, transferred to West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society, 436. 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., john Brown’s attack 

12, 24, 25, ‘27, 33, 36, 36, 40, 
41, 42, 45, 47. 
Harris. Dr. A. B., 240. 
Harris, Hamilton, 199. 
Hart, Dr. . Elvria, O., 
Academy of Medicine 


of Cleveland, 

357. 

Hart, Gideon W.. library of. 185-193. 

Hasse, Adelaide R.. cite ig 

“Haste to the Wedding,” band tune, 143; 
song, 144. 

Hatcher, Harlan, addressed Ohio Acad- 
emy of History, 194; contribution to 
regional history, 212. 

a aN Richard, dancing 


Society’s 


addressed 


instructor, 
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Havighurst, Walter, contribution to 


regional history, 212. 
Hawes, Robert E., 194. 
Hawley, J. R., 315. 
cited, 22; 


MSS. 


Haydn, music performed, 140. 
ae Fancy,’ band tune, 


Haydon, Glen, cited, 126. 

Hiayes, Frances, 433. 

Hayes, Lucy Webb, 
acquired, 315. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 441; 
94-95, 432; MSS. 
198- 199, 314- 315, 

He, Webb c. 
3 


Hay, John, acquired, 
436 


142; song, 


documents of, 


anniversary, 
of, acquired, 95-96, 
432-433. 

I, notes of, acquired, 


1 
“Hayes Memorial Library,” article on, 
in State and Local History News, 433. 
Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, 
94-96, 198-199, 314-315, 432-433. 
Hazen, William, 69. 
Hazlett, Albert, hanged, 44. 
‘He Comes! He Comes!” song, 131. 
Heacock, J. E., 266, 278. 

Heald, E. , oh 99, 202, a, 319, 320, 
435; book published b Y, 
Health Education Foundation,” 
of Medicine of Cleveland, 371. 
Health insurance, Academy Ah Medicine 

of Cleveland, and, 376. 
“Hearts of Oak, ’ ‘band tune, 142. 
Heidelberg College 100. 
Heidelberg Say, Dr. F. P. Mall 
settler of 


Academy 


studied at, 
Heighway, P ie early 
Waynesville, O., 58, 
Heiman, Simon, 80. 
Heitzman, H. J., 97. 
Helen E., steamboat, 202. 
Hempfield Railroad, 262. 
Henderson, name of Scottish family at 
Martinsburg, O., 114. 
ee oe and Nashville Railroad, 262- 


my Mellinger E., cited, 127. 

Herbert, Thomas J., remarks by, 194. 

‘Here’s to Our Noble Selves, Boys,” 
song, 131. 

‘‘Here’s L the Land o’ Bonnets Blue,” 
son 

Honk, | C. "Judson, quoted, 343. 

Hervey, Henry, eer go 
Martinsburg, 120, 121, 122 

Hess, J. L., addressed Cleveland Medical 
Society, 353. 

Hesselbart Bey, 202. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 199. 

Hewitt, James, composer, 143. 

Hig inson, Thomas » quoted, 32. 
dreth, William H.. "318. 

Hill, Lawrence F., 

Hill. N. M., cited, Ss, 114, 120, 121. 

“Hill Tops,” band tune, 142. 

Hilliard, Robert H., 100. 

Hillsborough and Cincinnati 
depreciation Cs bonds, 262. 

Hinton, Richard J., cited, 26. 

Hiram College, 101. 

Histology, origin of science of, 330, 339; 
— in, 332, 334, 340, 341, 
4 

Historians, personal items, 100-102; 203- 
204, 320-322, 437-439. 


minister, 


Railroad, 
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Historic pilgrimage, Warren Co., O., 320. 

ee ol and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, 96, 199-200, 315-316; Quarterly 
Publications, cited, 130, 140; Bulletin, 
200, 315-316. 

“Historical News,’”’ 94-102, 197-204, 314- 
322, 431-439. 

— societies, Ohio, news of, 94- 
100, 197-203, °314- 320, 431- 437. 
Historical Society = Northwestern Ohio, 

96, 102, 200, 
History, Miami Veiley, \ esens 
62; writing of, 179-184. 
Hofstadter, Richard, 180. 
ie omapes from Sandusky, 234 
den, berty E., and public health 
measures, 353, 
Holden, Oliver, composer, 136. 
Holley, Myron W., antislavery 
165, ° 
Holt, L. Emmett, addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 355. 
“Home Sweet Home,” song, 132. 
Homeopathy, teaching facilities, 346; 
a medical societies and, 352, 


studies, 


leader, 


Homestead idea, Republican attitude on, 
8; Corwin’s re on, 12, 19; Lin- 
coln’s position on, 

Honey, 147, 150, 155. 756, 162. 

“Honey and Mustard,” song, 138, 

Honeybees, culture of, 147-159, 

Hook, Alice Palo, 96. 

Hoover, — F., Cleveland physician, 

Hopkins, P R., engineer, 238. 

Hopkins, —— & Company, North- 
ampton publishers, 153. 

ney | Emmet Field, ed., Drake’s Pion- 
eer Life in Kentucky, 1785- 1800, rev. 
by B. H. Pershing, 443-445. 

ae, D. W., loane ” firearms for exhibit, 


139. 
161-164. 


Horn Papers, proved fraudulent,. 319. 

Horton, V. B., 198. 

Hospitals, Commercial, 
Cleveland, 
382, 386; 
growth, 377. 

Houston, Samuel, 


Cincinnati, 63; 
345-348, 353, 361, 377, 
staff societies in, 375; 


letters of, acquired, 


— to Gain a Woman’s Favor,” song, 


“How to Please ae.” 

Howard, Curtis C., 39 

Howard, Dresden wv. 7 -» article by, 200. 

Howard, J., Jr., 6 

Howard, William i Jr., Cleveland 
physician, 347, 357, 358, 359; city 
acteriologist, 360. 

Howe, George F., 194, 195, 201, 312. 

Howe, Henry, cited, 228. 

Howells, Annie F., 199. 

7 William C., 41, 44, 73, 


Hubbart, H. Clyde, 196, 311, 313. 
Huber, Francois, Swiss apiarist, 149. 
Hudson, O., home of John Brown, 24, 31, 
=” 0° ” antislavery sentiment in, 28, 
Hudson "Library and Historical 


song, 138. 


198, 


Society, 
Hudson Observer and Telegraph, cited, 


Hugenot Society of Ohio, 316. 
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Hughes, Jeremiah, editor Niles’ 
egister, 209. 

Hull, Aurelius B., 355. 

“Hull’s Victor band tune, 142. 

Humiston, Wi . H., Cleveland physi 
cian, 350, 351, 358. 

“Humors of. Glen,” song, 131. 

Hunters, early, in Country, 48. 

Huron River, 237, 

Hutchins, Bay ie 52. 

Hyde, Wm. S., Milan, O., 240. | 

a ” Academy resolutions on. 


seen books, 136. 

Hymns, 136-137. 

Hyndman, James G., 
Clinic, 389, 391 


Weekl) 


editor Lancet and 


“TI Have Lovep THEE, DeEarRLy Lovep 
THEE,” song, 132 

Idaho, schooner, 245, 246. 

Illinois, Corwin spoke in, 19; 
Corwin amendment, 

Illinois Country, 51. 

Illinois Daily State Journal, cited, 19. 

Illustrations: Thomas Corwin, ort., 
facing 4; a= Brown’s home, Akron, 
facing 32; Great Miami River view, 
facing 48; Fay Flat-boat Men,” fac- 
ing 130; a Lenententh, a facing 
162; S.’ P. Chase, port., facing 174; 
passport of Christoph Munk, facing 
268; =. of Munk’s route in oma 
and Holland, facing 284; ma 
Munk’s route from Baltimore, M ML, te 
Columbiana, O., facing 302. 

Impending Crisis, Helper’s, Republicans 
accused of endorsing, 1, 15. 

Independent Press (Cincinnati), 
32, 141. 

Indian agents, at 52. 

Indian music, 

‘Indian Philosopher,” band tune, 141. 

Indian Wars, Fallen Timbers battle, 129. 

Indiana, Corwin spoke in, 19; Croghan 
risoner in, 51. 

Indiana Historical Society, 
cited, 

Indianapolis, Ind., Corwin ie at, 11; 
beekeepers’ convention at, 163. 

Indianapolis and Se geo Railroad, 
depreciation of bonds, 

Indians, American, Croakan and, 51; 
Denny described life, 52; military 
expeditions .~* 54; Symmes’ deal- 
ings with, 55; in Old Northwest, 103, 
105, 107; missions among, 95; in 
Ohio, recent publications on, 412-414. 

Industry in — see Business and in- 
dustry in Ohi 

Ingersoll, John "M., Cleveland physician, 


5 
Inland River Record — 1948, published, 
43 


ratified 


cited, 


Publications, 


i (Cincinnati). cited, 141. 

Insects, Ohio, recent publications on, 421. 

Insignia, veterans’ organizations, 86, 

Inskip, Guy, 316. 

Ley see also Scotch-Irish. 

Irish folk music, 138, 143-144, 145, 146. 

Irish in Ohio, at Sandusky, 228. 

Irish Town, Cleveland, 379. 

Iron Age, steamboat, 202. 

ee Indians, control of Ohio Country, 
48. 
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Immann, Robert H., “The Library of an 
Early Ohio Farmer,” 185-193. 

“Italian Waltz,” band tune, 142. 

Iuka, schooner, 245. 

Iverson, Alfred, senator from Georgia, 25. 


“Jack ™ Brisk YounG DruMMER,” 
song, 

Jackson, Vel derick Herbert, 437. 

ave George P., cited, 128, 133, 


Jackson, Reid | eB 
“Jackson’s March,” song, 132; band tune, 


137, 


Jacobs, James R., The yee of the 
G. &. ree! 1783-1812, rev B. 
Sears, 103-107. 

James, Dr. A. Pu 329. 

‘‘Janissaries’ March, ” band tune, 142. 

Jay, William, ested as presidential 
candidate of Libe erty party, 172 

Jefferson, O., 27; antislavery sentiment in, 
44; Giddings newspaper published 


73. 

“Jefferson and Liberty,’’ band tune, 142. 
Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa., 113, 
“Jefferson’s March,” band tune, 141. 
a Warren, cited, 185 

ennings, David, 194, 
“Jessy O’Dumblaine,” song, 144. 
John B. Wilbur, boat, 245. 
“John Brown’s Ohio Environment,” by 

Mary Land, ,24- 47. 
“John Gilpin,” song, 132. 
johns Hopkins Hospital, o 
ohns Hopkins Medical 


ned, 346. 
chool, opened, 


346. 

Johns Hopkins University, Dr. F. P. Mall 
owen at, 331 A 

Johns U. S. Marshal at 
me TY 32. 

ohnson, Alice Sewell, 431. 

ohnson, Arvid T., Me 

ohnson, Edwin C., 85. 

ohnson, Judge James, portrait acquired, 
431. 

aan Lauren, 102. 

hnson, Sir William, 51, 327. 

‘fone Mortals,’”’ song, 13i. 

“Jolly Tar,’ band tune, 142. 

Jones, . S. Marshal at Cleve- 
land, 


ones, Charles A., 85. 
ones, George W., 198. 

Hanby R., 203. 

ag Lae D., The National Road, 
rev. J. Hi. Rodabaugh, 446-448. 

pe. of Vitigher Education, cited, 182. 

Journal of the English Folk Dance and 

Son Society, cited, 144. 

hema a the Presbyterian Historical 
Seolane, ‘cited, 10 

Journalism, Ohio, oo of book on, 208- 


Journals, early travel, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
60, 64-65, 266- 310; military, 51, 52- 


ones, Mrs. 


[the State of] Ohio, volumes 
y G. W. Hart, . 
band tune, 141. 


Journals o 
owned 
“Jove in His Chair,” 
udge, J. Alfred, 83. 
uettner, Otto, cited, 133, 333. 


‘Jug, Jug, Jug,” song, 139. 
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umenis, J., 

unction Railroad, built, 230; opposed by 
canal company, 244. 

Jurkat, Frank A., 100. 

“Just Like Love,” song, 138. 


}imeri Gooras » cited, 45. 


Kaci, Joun HENRI, 26, 38, 

“Kail Brose o’Auld Scotland,” 

Kaine, Hiram, cited, 129. 

Kalamazoo and Lake Erie Railroad, see 
Toledo and Kalamazoo Railroad. 

Kansas, question of admission of, 5, 9, 
12; John Brown in, 26; antislavery 
struggle in, 36, 37. 

aay City, Mo., national headquarters 


Act, 37; 
attitude on, 8. 
Karnosh, Louis J., cited, 385. 
Kate Adams, steamboat, 202. 
“Kathleen McChree,’’ song, 138. 
Kearns, Charles, Cincinnati 


388. 
— Frederick, Cincinnati 


Keiser, A. A., 94, 432. 

Kelley, Alfred, 247. 

Kelley, Henry, boat Fae hy 245. 

Kelley, Herbert O., 

Kelley, Dr. Pdi 347; addressed 
one Medical Society, 351, 352, 


39. 
song, 143. 


Kansas-Nebraska. Republican 


physician, 


physician, 


55. 
Kelley Samuel W., Cleveland physician, 


Kellogg » quoted, 39. 
Kelly George, 80, 81, 

Kelsey, Bessie H., 100. 
Kennedy, Eugene S., 94, 432. 
Kennedy, J. H., cited, 216, 219. 
-— we Thomas, Cincinnati 


MSS., acquired, 


described in 1780's, 59. 
‘Kentuc pee. band tune, 142. 
Kenyon College ms 96. 

Keough, William C., 

Kershner, Frederick D, “9 438. 

Kessling, Elmer, 197. 

Ketchum, Omar B., 89. 

Kewannee, schooner, 238. 

Key, a Scott, 92. 

Keyt, Dr. A “a contributor to Lancet and 
Clinic, 3 

Kilbourn, jos, quoted, 185. 

Kilbreth, P., trustee, Ohio _ Insur- 
ance and Trust Co., 260 

King, Homer A., 161, 162, 163. 

a. a, C., Cleveland physician, 


King, | on 
xy, eiceser, _ party leader, 170, 


King, boat, 245. 
= brothers, accomplices of John Brown, 


ferryman, 


a Simon, copies 
94. 


gon 


Indian chief, 


Kirk, O. B., 437. 
Kirkparsick.” name of Scottish family in 
Licking Co., 123. 
Kirkpatrick, Robert, Covenanter, 113. 
Kirtland, O., 183. 


Kin-jo-i-no, story told by, 
200 . 
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Kirtland Anthropology Club, 200. : 
Kitchen, .. Cleveland physician, 
349 


Klauprecht, Emil, cited, 133, 140. 

Knapp, Dr. Harold J., Cleveland health 
commissioner, 369. 

Knollman, C. W., 438. 

Knowlton, William A., addressed Cleve- 
land Medical Society, 352-353. 

Know-Nothing ane "4 

Knox, Thomas ft letters of, 436. 

Knox Co., O., Scotch-Irish in, 112, 113, 


19, 
Knox County Historical Society, 316. 
Kohlmeier, o» Cited, , 
Kolehmainen, John I., 100, 101. 
Kotzwara, composer, 143. 
Krebs, ————— , X-ray exhibit, 356. 
Kreidler, A. G., editor Lancet-Clinic, 391, 


Krout, John A., cited, 14. 
Lonen in Ohio, recent publication on, 


Laboratories, anatomical, early Ohio, 333; 
medical, i 
i? Louis W., Cleveland physician, 


Ladies Repository, print from, reproduced, 
cing 48. ‘ 

“Lady Camblin’s Reel,” song, 138. 

Lafayette, Ind., Corwin spoke at, 11. 

“Lafayette’s Grand March,” song, 132. 

“Lafayette’s March,” band tune, 142. 

Lake Erie, 30, 215, 231, 233; Croghan 
crossed, 51; route to, 54. 

Lake Shore Railroad, 233, 235; provided 
special train for Lincoln, 68. 

Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 345-348, 
353, 361, 377; new building opened, 


Lamb, Helen, 203. 

Lampson, E. C., cited, 38, 41, 43, 44. 

Lancet and Clinic, see “Cincinnati Lancet- 
Clinic.” 

Lancet and Observer, 387, 388. 

Lancet-Clinic, see “Cincinnati 
Clinic.” 

Land, Mary, “John Brown’s Ohio En- 
vironment,” 24-47; seminar paper by, 


Lancet- 


Landacre, F. L., professor of histology an 
e embryology, 341, 342. alia 
Landlady of France,’ song, 133. 

Lane, Judge Ebenezer, 228. 

ane, Garrett, dancing instructor, 134. 
or ~ A., 28; cited, 33, 37, 42 
Langston, Charles H., 40. 

“Langstroth, the ‘Bee Man’ of Oxford,” 

by Ophia D. Smith, 147-164. 

Langstroth, Anne Tucker, 148, 161, 164. 
— James, son of L. L., 153, 155, 


’ 


Lanestroth, John George, father of L. L., 


Langstroth, Lorenzo Lorraine, youth and 
early career, 147-149; cited. 147. 150; 
work with bees, 150-152. 155-158; dis- 
covery of hive, 152-153; writings on 
bees, 153-154; illness, 158-159; charac- 
ter, 159-160, 164; infringement of 
patent rights of, 161-164; death. 164. 


Langstroth, Rebecca Amelia Dunn, mother 
Of Es. hin 


147, 154. 
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Langstroth Cottage, Western College for 
Women, 155. 

Langstroth on the Hive and the Honey- 
bee, a Bee Keeper’s Manual, 153. 

hameaes, Charles G., Cleveland physician, 


, 374. 
“Larry O’Gaff,’” song, 139. 
i e, Rene Robert Cavalier, Sieur de, 


“Lawrence’s Dirge,” band tune, 142. 
ws of Ohio, volumes owned by G. W 
Hart, 190-191, 192; cited, 215, 218 
220, 251. 

Lawson, L. M., 387. 

Lawton, Harriet G., 432. 

Lawton, Henry W., veterans’ camp named 
for, 82. 

Lawton, Camp Henry W., V.F.W. camp, 
Columbus, O., 82, ; 

Lawwill, J. Richard, 266. 

Leary, Lewis S., 40. wt 

Leas, Roscoe D., Cleveland physician, 374. 

Leavitt, Joshua, Liberty party leader, 171, 


Lebanon, 
87 


’ 


Pa., veterans’ convention in, 


a. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, cited, 87. 

Lecompton Constitution, 5 

Lee, James, ‘ 

Lee, Luther, quoted, 46. 

Lee, Rhoda, 192. . 

os np Andor, seminar paper published 

,. 162. 

mh C. P., cited, 216, 217, 219, 220. 

Lenhart, Carl H., Cleveland physician, 
367 


> . 


Lemoyne, Francis J., vice presidential 
candidate, 167. 
Lenker, John, Cleveland 


hysician, 359. 
—_ Fame Sound the 


rumpet,”’ ‘song, 


Lewis, Meriwether, 104. 

Lewis, Samuel, Liberty party leader, 170, 
7k, Bias 

L’Hommedieu, Stephen S., cited, 134. 

Lexington, Ky., music in, 128. 

Liberator, Garrison’s, 30, 31. 

Liberty Hall (Cincinnati), 
133, 134, 135, 137, 141. 

“Liberty March,” band tune, 142. 

“Liberty or Death,’? band tune, 142. 

Liberty party, 2; in Western Reserve, 35; 


cited, 132, 


leaders of Ohio, 165-178. | 

“Liberty Party Leaders of Ohio: Expon- 
ents of nti-Slavery Coalition,” by 
Joseph G. Rayback, 165-178. 


“Liberty Tree,” band tune, 142. 

Libraries, church, 122; private, 185-193; 
Cleveland, medical, 351, 363, 367; see 
also names of libraries. 

“Library of an Early Ohio Farmer,” by 
Robert H. Irrmann, 185-193. 

Library of Congress, 101. 7 : 

Licking County, O., Scotch-Irish in, 112, 
114, 119; Virginians in, 120; literary 
club in, 122-123. 

“Life Let Us Cherish,’’ band tune, 142. 

Liggett, Carr, 437. . 

ae Recruiting Club, records acquired, 
431. 


Lincoln, Abraham, grandfather of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 212-213. 

Lincoln. Abraham, and Corwin, 11, 18, 
19, 22; Corwin’s note to, quoted, 20; 
visits rural towns in Ohio, 66-78; MSS. 


INDEX 


acquired by Western Reserve Historical 
Society, 99. 
Lincoln, John, ee John,” 212. 
Lincoln, Mary, 203, 
Lincoln, Mary Todd, 74. 
a % Robert Todd, MS. 
Lincoln, Thomas, 212-213. 
Lincoln, Walter, Cleveland physician, 347. 
Lincoln, illiam, Cleveland physician, 


Way- 
Marsh, 212-213. 
Cleveland physician, 


collection, 


Lincolns in Virginia, by John W. 
land, rev. by ee O. 
Lind, "Samuel 


Lindley, Harlow, 312; hencnad, 195. 
Linscott, Eloise H., cited, 127 

Lisbon, O., 301. 
ee Cadet (Cincinnati), cited, 


Literary societies, Licking County, 

Little, Henry, composer, 136. 

Little, William, hymnist, 136. 

Little Miami Railroad, 220, 227, 
32, 233. 

Little Miami River, 48, 49, 50, 58, 61. 

Livestock, shipped from Sandusky, 234. 

Local history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 414-415. 

Locke, David Ross, articles on, - North- 
west Ohio apa ,» 200, 43 

Loge Robert, leveland Siialiin 


Lockwood, Geo., 238. 

Lockwdod, Henry, 240. 

Lockwood, S. ¢.. 245. 

Lodge, Evan, 437. 

Logan, Richard D., 433. 

Logan County Historical Society, 316. 

Lohnes, William F., 

“London Fashions,” le 139 

Long, David, first physician in Cleveland, 

Long, Jesse R., 433. 

Longsworth, Mrs. H. B., 431. 

“Look, Neighbors, Look, ” song, 139. 

Lorain, O., antislavery sentiment in, 39. 

“Lord Lennox,’”’ song, 132 5. 

Lorraine, Count Louis, ancestor oF a. oe 
Langstroth, 147. 

“Louis Gordon,” song, 132. 

Louisiana purchase, 104. 

Louisville, Ky., 105 

Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Railroad, 218. 

Love a la mode, musical entertainment, 


Charleston 


band tune. 141. 
addressed Cleveland 


137. 
“Love in a Village,” 
Lower, William E., 
Medical Society, 356, 360. 
Lower Sandusky, O., council at, 327. 
Lower Shawnee Town, 110. 
a John H., Cleveland physician, 


Lucas Co., O., history of, published, 200, 
433; reviewed, 326-328. 

Ludlow, Edwin C., cashier, Ohio Life Jn- 
surance and Trust Co., 258, 259, 264. 

Ludlow, Israel, diary quoted, 64. 

Ludlow, Noah M. + Cited, 130. 

Ludlow, Stephen, cornetist, 140. 

Luther, Frank, cited, 127. 

Luther, Martin, as hymnist, 136. 

Luxon, Norval Neil, Niles’ Weekly Reg- 
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ister. 19th Century News Magazine, 
rev. by R. C. — 208-211. 
Lynn, Donald J. 
Lyon|s], name of nw Scottish family at 
— O., 114; in Licking Co., 


Lyons, James, 117, 118. 
Lyons, William, 121. 


M. STALKER, ag 245. 

MacArthur, Douglas, 8 8. 

McArtor, W. F., lecture by, 203. 

McCartney, name of Scottish family in 
Licking Co., O., 114. 

McClelland, Joseph E., Cleveland physi 
cian 

McClure, Alexander K., cited, 8. 

McCormack, J. 354. 

McCreary, name N, Roa | Scottish family 
at Martinsburg 
“McDonald’s Reel,” 

MacDonell, James "A., 

Macedon Locks, N. ?., 
ing at, 175. 

‘Macedon Lock-Smiths,” 
reform wing, 

ae? sy: 
160, 

McEarland, Mrs. Robert White, 159. | 

McGee, John B., Cleveland physician, 


357, 358. 
MacGill, Caroline, cited, 231, 232. 
McKee, Alexander, 107. 

McKenzie, Daniel, 85. 

Mackey, U. L., 202. 

McKinley, William, 345; 
MSS. acquired, 436 

McKisson, Robert E., addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 35 

McLane, name of early Scottish family at 
png so O., 113. 

McLean, John, supported by Corwin, 18. 

MacLeod, — James Rickard, Cleveland 
physician, 364. 

Maclure, William, correspondence with 
Marie Duclos Fretageot, volume of, re- 
viewed, 445-446. 

McMillan, Lewis K., 194. 

McNally, William, 98. 

McNiff, William J., 196, 311. 

Mad River, 50. 

Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, 218, 
220, 227, 228, 231, 232; chartered. 
216; dividends ‘in 1849, 230; Annual 
Report, cited, 230, 231; decline, 233- 
234 


“Madam Fig’s Ball,’’ song, 138. 

“Madame You Know My Trade is War,” 
band tune, 141. 

Madan, , hymnist, 136. 

Maddy, Ruth, 98. 

Madison, O., Lincoln in, 71. 

Madison’ River and Lake Erie Railroad, 
depreciation of bonds, 263. 

‘‘Madison’s March,” band tune, 144. 
“Maggy Lauder,” song, 131. 

Mahoning County, O., 36. 

Mahoning Valley Historical Society, 316- 


113. 
song, 132, 143, 145. 
‘rae party mec 
Liberty party 


177. 
obert White, 158; cited, 


and Hanna, 


317. 

Mahr, August C., “Down the Rhine to 
the Ohio: The Travel Diary of Chris- 
toph Jacob Munk, April 21—August 17, 
1832,” 266-310 

Maier, Willis D., "199. 





104 


Main, Wilbur, 94, 314. 

‘“Malbrook s’en va t’en guerre,’ 
132; band tune, 142. 

Malin, James C., cited, 40, 46; The 
Grassland of North America: Prole- 
gomena to Its History, rev. by E. H. 
Roseboom, 207-208 

Mall, Franklin P., 
oq contributions 


Malloy, John, 80, 81. 

Mammals, Ohio, recent 
421-422, 

Mansfield, Edward D., cited, 63, 129. 

Mansfi eld, O., commerce, 227; railroad 
connections, 229 

Mansfield and Sandusky Railroad, state 
loan to, 220. See also Sandusky, Mans- 
field, and Newark Railroad. 

Manuscripts, collections acquired, by 
Hayes Memorial Library, 95-96, 198- 
199, 315, 432-433; by River Museum, 
Marietta, "202; by Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, 436-437. 

- ~ early, showing Ohio Country, 48- 
49; showing travel route of C. J. Munk, 
facing 284, facing 302. 

“March to the Battle Field,”’ song, 132. 

Marchman, Watt P., 94, 198, 432, 433; 
book rev., 440-442. 

Marietta, O., 49, 79; establishment, 327. 

Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, 225, 


Marine, David, pathologist, 361, 364. 
Marlborough Historical Society, 94, 
Marmelzat, Willard L., ‘The Establish- 
ment of Dermatology and Syphilology 
as Medical Specialties in Northern 
Ohio: Dr. William T. Corlett and the 
‘Renaissance’ of the 1890’s,’’ 378-386. 
“Marriage of Miss Kitty Odonophon,” 
song, 138. 
— 


141. 

Marsh, John O., 199; book revs., 
213, 323-324, 326- 328. 

Martin, Thomas’ C., Cleveland physician, 


Martin, Thomas P., 438. 

Martin, William T., cited, 185. 

Martinsburg, O., 124; Scotch-Irish in, 
112, 113; Presbyterian churches in, 
113-121, 124; education in, 122. 

Martinsburg Academy, 122. 

Maryland, ratified Corwin | en 21. 

“Mary’s Dream,” song, 

Mason, James M., senator . Va., 25. 

Mason’ Investi ating Committee, 44, 45. 

“Masonic Dead March,” band tune, 142. 

Massillon, O., American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety meeting at, 168; history of, pub- 
lished, 203, 

Mathers, Richard, Hamilton County sher- 
iff, 260, 264. 

Matinee Musical Club, of Fremont, rec 
ords acquired, 314. 

Matthews, Alfred, quoted, 28. 

Matthews. Stanley, Liberty party leader, 
176, 199. 

Maumee River, 54, 63. 

Maumee Valley, contest for, 327. 328. 

“Maureen O’Cullenan,” song, 132. 

Maynard, Dr., Franklin Co., 192. 

Mays Lick, Ky., 62. 

“Mechanic's March, ” band tune, 142. 


song, 


, of, cited, 
to anatomy, 331- 


publications on, 


” 


143; band tune, 
212- 


song, 131, 
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Medical Arts “wy Cleveland, 375. 

Medical College of Ohio, merger of, 333; 
faculty issued the Clinic, 388 

Medical colleges, see Medical schools. 

— education, Drake interested in, 


Medical history, see Medicine, Ohio. 

Medical Observer, 388. 

Medical schools, Ohio, number of, 332- 
333; teaching of anatomy in, 333-343; 
entrance requirements, 362; Columbus, 
advance in, 394. See also names of 
schools. 

“Medical Societies in Cleveland from 
1890 to 1945,” by Clyde L. Cummer, 
344-377. 

Medicine, publications on, in library of 
G. W. Hart, 187-189; Ohio, history of 
teaching of anatomy, 1890-1945, 329- 
343; medical societies in Cleveland, 
1890-1945, 344-377; dermatolo and 
syphilology, 378-386; communicable dis- 
eases in Columbus, 1890-1945, 393- 
397; recent igpeietions on, 416-417. 

Medill, Joseph, 

Medina Co. " O., a of, being printed, 
201; published, 434 

Medina County Historical Society, 201, 
434 


34. 
Meedham, E. D., 
“Meeting of the band 
142. 
“Megin %. O Megin 7. song, 139. 
Meharg, M = Anne, 
Meharg, Sara 116. 
Meigs Count Pioneer or ga 97. 
Meine, Franklin J., cited, 129. 
Melish, John, cited, 130 
Memoirs, early travelers in Miami country, 


Ohio 


203. 
Waters,” 


tune, 


Merchant’s Bank of Cleveland, vs. 
Life Insurance and a Co., 

Merriam, Walter H., 358 

‘“‘Merryman,” song, 144. 

Mesopotamia, Miami Valley called, 59. 

Metcalf, Clarence S., 

Meteorology, Miami Valley, 62. 

Methodist Church, 60, 106; mission at 
Upper Sandusky, 95; united with 
Presbyterians at Martinsburg, 124. 

Methodists, Wesleyan, singing of, 135. 

Metz, Roy B., Cleveland physician, 366. 

Metzger, George, 86 

Mexican War, 4; Corwin opposed to, 1, 
18; Giddings on, 34. 

Mexico, Corwin slated as minister to, 23. 

Meyers, William G., 435. 

Miami and Erie Canal, 229. 

“Miami Country, 1750- 1815, as Described 
in Journals and Letters,” by Elizabeth 
Faries, 48-65. 

Miami Indians, 50, 51; town site of, 109. 

Miami Medical College, merger of, . 

Miami Purchase, 54, 55, 5 

Miami rivers and valley, 49. 59, 62. 

Miami University, Oxford, O., 154; book 
about, 102. 

Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to 
Industrial Commonwealth, by M. 
pa and _ Sidney Glazer, rev. by 
F. P. Weisenburger, 325-326. 

Michigan Central Railroad, and Ohio 
railroads, 231. . 

Michigan — Railroad, and Ohio 
railroads, 2 
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Microscope, use of, in study of anatomy, 
330, 340, 341; in medicine, 346, 

Middaugh, Joh n T., 101. 

Middle West, influence on Lincoln, 66; 
Pe maar eg in, 118; music in, 128. 

Middleport, Harvest Festival, 97. 

Middleton, pc. Pierce, 319. 

Milan, O., importance of canal to, 237- 
sea’ exports and imports listed, 242- 

Milan and Richland Plank Road Com- 
many: 241. 

“Milan cpanel.” by Charles E. Frohman, 
237-246 

Milan Canal Company, chartered, 238; 
tolls paid, 241. 

Military music, 139-140. 

Militia Law of Ohio, volumes owned by 
G. W. Hart, 191. 

Milk, pure, supply for Cleveland, 360- 
361; as form of therapy, 390. 

Miller, Dayton C., addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 355-356. 

Miller, George > oo 

Miller, f M., cited, 190, 192. 

Miller, Paul I., 101. 

Miller, Sidney, 314. 

Millikin, Benjamin L., 
cian, 356, 357, 359. 

Millious, Ora, 433. 

Milton, George Fort, cited, 18. 

Minuets, 137. 

“Minute Gun At Sea,’”’ song, 139. 

“Minutes of the Ohio Academy of His- 
tory,” April 24, 1947, 194-196; April 9, 
1948, 311-313. 

‘Miss Ware’s March,”’ band tune, 142. 

Missie: An Historical Biography of Annie 
Oakley, % Annie Fern Swartwout, rev. 
by John O . Marsh, 323-324 

Mississippi, lake steamer, 231, 233. 

Mississippi River, Baily on, 57. 

Mississippi Stern Wheelers, 99. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
regional studies published by, 182. 

Missouri, John Brown’s raids into, 26, 38. 

Missouri Compromise, 3; Republican 
attitude on, 8. 

“Mr. Peter Snout Was Invited Out,” 
song, 139. 

“Mrs. Casey,”’ song, 132. 

Mitchell, Laura P., 315. 

Mock Doctor. musical entertainment, 137. 

Moerhein, W., 192. 

Mohler, Robert E,, ~e? 

“Molly Astor,’’ song, 

Monaghan, Edward p. *Gleveland physi- 
cian, 366. 

= in Both Pockets,” 

1 


Cleveland physi- 


band tune, 


“Money is Your Friend,” song, 139. 
Monroe, James, professor at Oberlin, 43. 
‘‘Monroe’s March,’”’ band tune, 142. 
Montgomery County Archaeological and 
Historical Society, 432. 
Moore, N., 245. 
Moore, Thomas, 138, 144, 
Melodies, 133. 
Moorehouse. George W., 
sician, 356 


145; Irish 
Cleveland phy- 

schooner captain, 238, 
» composer, 136. 


Morgan, Col. George, and William Trent, 
443; MSS., 436. 
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Morgan, Gen. George W., MSS., 436. 
Morgan, Richard G., Bibliography of Ohio 
nee, rev. ’by J. B. 


Griffin, 205- 


Morgan, Shubel, alias of om Brown, 38. 

Morin, Raymond, cited, 137 

Morley, Charles, 203- 204. 

Mormons, 183. 

1 Robert, addressed Cleveland Med- 
ical Society, 355. 

Morris, Thomas, 
170, 171, 172. 

Morrow, O., Corwin spoke at, 
lican’ convention at, 

Moses, Jacob, 323. 

Moses, hoebe Ann, biography of, review 
of, 323-324. 

Moses, Susan, 3 

ae? M. Paul, “Gieveland physician, 370, 


Moulton, C. W., MSS. acquired, 96. 

Mounds, Indian, described by James 
Smith, 60, 61. 

Mt. Perry, O., 124. 

Mount U nion, Gh. 278: 

Mount Union College, 100, 277. 

Mt. Vernon, O., 119. 

Mountaineers, musical 


abolition leader, 169, 
4; Repub- 


entertainment, 


Mowry, A. J., Milan, O., 245, 246. 

Mowry, A. P., Milan, o., 45. 

Mowry, brig, 245. 

Moynihan, B. G. A., addressed Academy 
of Medicine of Cleveland, 363. 

Mumford, Lewis, 182. 

Mundy, Clayton, 102. 

Munk, Anna Elizabeth, 276, 277. 

Munk, Barbara, 267, 

Munk, Christiana, 267, 283. 

Munk, Christoph Adam, 267, 277. 

Munk, Christoph Jacob, travel diary 
April 21—August 17, 1832, 266-310. 

Munk, E. A., 266. 

Munk, Edward, 277, 278. 

Munk, Ephraim, 277. 

Munk, George, 276, 277. 

Munk, poe, 267, 277. 

N unk, = h (Amasa), 277, 278-279. 

Munk, Maria Anna, ie 

Munk, Pauline Wilmina, 276. 

Munk, Regina Schultes, 267, 268, 276, 
277, 281, 285, 297. 

Munk, Sarah, 277. 

Munk. William C., 277, 278. 

Musical history, see Musicology. 

Musical Quarterly, cited, 128, 145. 

Musicology, 126-128. 

a Wyandot town, 50, 51. 
Muskingum Co., O., railroad 
authorized for, 221. 

Muzzey, David S., cited, 14. 

be * ere" on the Cold Ground,” 


“My ad She Mended My Breeks,”’ 
song, 143. 

ee in anatomy courses, 336, 337, 
339, 


stock 


NalILE, FLORENCE, cited, 147, 148, 150, 
152, 153, 154, 161, 162. 

Nasby, Petroleum V., ‘pseud., see Locke, 
David Ross. 

Natchez, sidewheeler, 99. 

National and racial groups in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 417-418. 
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Anti-Slavery Convention for 
Nomination,” named 


“National 
Independent 
candidates, 167. 

National Anti-Slavery 
tion of, 172 

National Era, Liberty party organ, 174; 
cited, 175; quoted, 176 

National Intelligencer, cited, 17, 18, 23. 

National Road, MSS. relating to, 436, 

9 Road, The, by Philip D. Jordan, 
rev. 7 H. Rodabaugh, 446-448. 

I sed erican party, 2. 

Natural and Statistical View, or Picture 
of Cincinnati, published, 62. 

—. reivg Ohio, recent publications 
on, 418-423. 

Nebraska Act, 3. 

Negroes, Militant character of in West- 
ern Reserve, 28, 36, 40; freed by 
Brown, 38. 

Nelson, Annette Fitch, 321. 

Nelsonville, O., 446. 

Neuroanatomy, see Neurology. 

Neurology, origin of science of, 330; 
teaching of, 332, 334, 342; special 
department, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 382. 

Neville, Morgan 

Neville Island, 

Nevin, < wee § oe 

New, = C., 199. 

New England Quarterly, cited, 137. 

New Hampshire Patriot, cited, 176. 

New ee Company, Ohio City, rec- 
ord book, 

New Setar, » 445, 446; music in, 
128. 


Society, conven- 


cited, 129. 
a., meeting held at, 99. 


New Mexico, T. Corwin and admission 
of, 


a President’s March,” band 


New York and Erie Railroad, 230; and 
Ohio railroads, 231. 

New York Central Railroad, 230, 244; 
and Ohio railroads, 231, 232, 233, 
234, 235. 

New York City, 
antislavery meeting in, 170. 

New York Evening Post, cited, 9. 

New York Herald, cited, 25, 45. 

New York Times, cited, 253. 

New York Tribune, cited, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
19, 174; Kagi eeeneoe for, 39; 
file acquired, 314 

Newark, O., railroad stock authorized for, 
221- -222; commerce, 227; railroad con- 
nection, rh 

wo 


tune, 


Corwin spoke in, 12; 


» MSS. ; relating to, acquired, 


Newlin, Claude M., cited, 131. 

egal publicity, medical societies, 
352. 

Newspapers, Ohio, recent publications on, 
423. 


Nicaraguan campaign, veterans of, 88. 
a Samuel, Cincinnati physician, 


Niles, | Hezekiah, editor Niles’ Weekly 
Register, 208-210. 
— William Ogden, son of Hezekiah, 


Niles’ Weekly Register. 19th Century 
News scaerzine, y Norval N. Luxon, 
rev. by . Wheeler, 208-211. 

Nixon, Nilized. 200. 
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North American eee ond Association, 
organized, 163; 1895 meeting at 
Toronto, ’Langstroth attended, 164. 

North American Review, 96; quoted, 135. 

ae | Bend, Ind., 56; establishment of, 


Nok Elba, N. Y., John Brown at, 24; 
negro colony, 33 

North Union, O., 183. 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 433; 

200, 434. 

Mesienae eg 48, 49, 51, 55, 60; 
described by early travelers, 49, 59: 
history of settlement published, 327. 

Norton, Laurence H 436. 

Norton, Robert C., M336. 

Norwalk Reflector, quoted, 238. 

“Notes on the Prevention of Communic- 

Diseases in Columbus,  1890- 
’ by Herbert M. Patter, 393- 


articles 


Notices, Concerning Cincinnati, published, 
61-62. 
Nottingham, 
tendent, 71. 
Nullification of Fugitive Slave Law, com- 
lang to nullification in S. C., 1832, 


railroad superin- 


“O BreatHe Nor His Name,’ song, 
“0 Dear What Can the Matter Be,” song, 
“O Fie, Let’s A’ to the Wedding,” song, 
“0 for the Sword of Other Times,” 


Oak Leaf, boat, 245. 
One, Annie, pseud., see Moses, Phoebe 


song, 


Oakley, Frank, Cleveland physician, 365. 
= oo: abolition sentiment ‘in, 31, 


4 

Oberlin Alumni japon, cited, 43. 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin Evangelist, cited, 46. 

Oberlin Hook and’ Ladder Company, 40. 
Oberlin Institute, 32. 

Oberlin rescue cases, 25, 26, 38, 39-40. 
“—— and Telegraph (Hudson, O.), 


Obstetrics, in anatomy courses, 338. 
de on Science,” band tune, 142. 

Ogburn, William, 181. 

“Oh, ’Tis Sweet to Think,’ song, 132. 

Ohio, ratified Corwin amendment, 21; 
population, 215; public debt, 223; 
stock owned in Milan Canal, 241. 

Ohio Academy of History, minutes of 
~~ 1947 meeting, 194-196; program 

April 1948 meeting, 201; minutes 

of meeting, April 1948, %311- 313. 

Ohio and Erie Canal, 227. 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, deprecia- 
tion of bonds, 262. 

Ohio ‘we ree General, Biennial Report, 
cited, 251, 256 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company, listing of 
physicians and surgeons for directory, 


Ohio Canal, 33, 234; chartered, 216; con- 
tributed to prosperity of Cleveland, 


344, 
Ohio College Association, 311. 
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Ohio Commissioner of Statistics, Annual 
Revort, cited, 234. 

Ohio yeuneey of Virginia, 
sent by, 49. 

Ohio Geunere. 48, 54; described by early 
travelers, 49. 

Ohio Cultivator, cited, 152. 

Ohio Gazetteer, cited, 185; copies owned 
by G. W. Hart, 191 

Ohio General Assembly, number of rail- 
road charters granted by, 217; House 
Journal, cited, 217; railroad legisla- 
tion, 218-219; Executive Documents, 
cited, 249, 264; Senate Journal, cited, 
252; Senate committee, recommenda- 
tions for Ohio Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 252. 

Ohio History Conference, 312. 

Ohio History Fellowship, 101. 

Ohio Indian Collectors Society, 97. 

Ohio Justice, copy owned by G. W. 


explorers 


Hart, 


Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
failure, 247-265; incorporated, 247; 
charter and bylaws, cited, 247; Master 
Commissioners Reports, cited, 247, 
250; Annual Report, cited, 249. 

Ohio Medical College, 63. 

Ohio Medical University, anatomy courses 
in, 336, 341, 342; merged, 337; 
opened, 393. 

Ohio Poetry Day Association, 437. 

Ohio Presbyterian Historical Society, 202. 

Ohio Railroad, fraud, 220. 

Ohio Railroad Commission, 225. 

Ohio Reports, cited, 250. 

Ohio River, 33, 48, 49, 51, 55, 56, 59, 
60, 61, 134, 215, 233; importance of, 
129; life on, portrayed in museum 
— 199, 315; articles on, 200, 

l 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, cited, 48, 135, 176; seminar 
paper published in, 181. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 313, 315; historical Ps eanlae 
101; news notes on, 317-319 

Ohio State Conference of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 321. 

Ohio State Department of Education, con- 
test sponsored by, 321. 

Ohio State Journal, cited, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
10; edited by Howells, 73. 

Ohio’ State Medical Association, 376, 377; 
favored state board of health, 393. 
Ohio State Medical Board, examinations 
improved medical preparation, 334; 
approves listing of physicians in direct- 

ories, 373. 

Ohio State Medical Journal, cited, 378. 

Ohio State Medical Society, 356. 

Ohio State Reports, cited, 251. 

Ohio State niversity: Sonmemens of 
history, historical fellowship  estab- 
lished, 101; College of Medicine, 
established, 333, 397; cited, 333; suc- 
cessor to Starling-Ohio Medical’ Col- 
lege, 337; anatomy courses in, 338- 
339, 341, 342. 

Ohio Statesman, cited, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
Li, 15, 374, Gad, 323; quoted, 8-9. 

Ohio’ University, 100; contest sponsored 


by, 321. 
Ohio’ Valley, history of, 103; Scotch-Irish 
in, 112, 124; music in, 128, 130. 
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Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 4th, 80, 85. 
Ohlmacher, Albert P., addressed Cleve- 
land Medical Society, 355, 6. 
O’Keeffe, John, librettist, 137. 
Old Chillicothe, 61. 
“Old Commodore,” song, 138. 
“Old Hundred,” tune, 136. 
Old Maid, musical entertainment, 137. 
Old Northwest, Indian campaigns in, 103; 
Indian claims in, 107. 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” song, 132. 
Old School Presbyterian Church, Martins- 
burg, O., 120. 
sar School, Akron, O., as museum, 
“Old Whiggery,” 8. See 
Thomas. 
Olio, periodical, cited, 132. . 
Oliver, J. C., Cincinnati physician, 391. 
“On Fm Road to Boston,” band tune, 


“On This Cold Flinty Rock,” song, 138. 
Operas, 139; in early Cincinnati, 137. 
Ophthalmological Club, Cleveland, 375. 
Ophthalmology, eT in, 

Orians, G. ee 33. 

Orth, Samuel P., ond 32, 37, 43, 350. 
Osawatomie, Kans., 36; John Brown 


also Corwin, 


monument at, 40. 
Osborn, George, 192. 
Osborn, William O., 359 
Osmond, 


366. 
O’Sullivan, Donal, cited, 144. 
Osteology, instruction in, 
9. 


John D., Cleveland physician, 


335-336, 337, 


Otis, R. C., 161, 162, 163. 

Otology, in anatomy courses, 338. 

Ottawa County Historical Museum, 202. 

Ottawa Indians, 108. 

Ottawa Twp., Allen Co., O., bounty rec- 
ords, 431. 

Otterbein College, Phi Alpha Theta 
Chapter installed, 438. 

Overman, William D., officer, Ohio 
Academy of History, 194, 196, 201; 
testimonial to, 312-313. 

Owen, Garry, musician, 144, 145. 

Owen, Robert Dale, 445- 446. 

Oxford, O., book about, 102; Langstroth 
in 154. 157. 

Oxford (Ohio) Citizen, cited, 147. 

Oxford (Ohio) News, cited, 156. 

Oxford College for Women, book about, 


Oxford Female College, Oxford, O., 154. 
Oxford Female Institute, Oxford, O., 154. 


Lincoln and Corwin 


on, 19. 

“Paddy Carey,”’ song, 144. 

‘Paddy in a Pucker,” song, 138. 

“Paddy Snap,” song, 132, 133. 

“Paddy's Christening,”’ song, 139. 

Padlock, musical entertainment, 137. 

Page, Walter H., 198. 

Painesville, O., antislavery sentiment in, 
34, 37; Lincoln visits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 
78; railroad connections, 230. 

ie at and Fairport Railroad, failure 
of, 

Painesville Cornet Band, 70. 

Painesville Telegraph, cited, 70, 71; 
quoted, 30. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
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Painter, William P., 67, 77. 

Palmer, C. D., Cincinnati physician, 388. 

Panic of 1857 eee of Ohio Life In- 
surance and Trust Co. and, 247; 
causes, 252-253. 

ro Charles B., Cleveland physician, 
5 


Parker, Wyman W., 96. 
Parkman, Francis, 108, 109. 
— Ohio, recent publications on, 423- 


Parrington, Vernon L., cited, 29. 

Parry, John, cited, 144 

Parsons, S. B., ‘ 

Parthenogenesis, in bees, theory of, 149. 
a Harry V., Cleveland physician, 


Pasteur Club, Cleveland, 375. 
Pate, Ormay, 19 

Pathology, teaching of, in 

courses, 340, 342. 

“Patriotic Diggers,” song, 132. 
“Patriot’s Cotillion,” band tune, 142. 
Patterson, Robert, ‘cited, 136 
Paxson, Frederic L., cited, 221, 228, 229, 
230. 


anatomy 


Peace Democrats, 160. 
Peacock, J. H., Presbyterian minister, 
121 


Pease, Calvin, 247. 

Peck, George, 156. 

Peck, William Ware, 198. 

Peckham, Howard H., 96; Pontiac and 
the Indian Uprising, rev. by F. P. 
Weisenburger, 107-110. 

Pediatrics, special department, 
Reserve Univ., 382. 

Peeke, H. L., cited, 227, 228, 229. 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, musical enter- 
tainment, 137. 

Pellett, Kent L., cited, 149. 

Pendergraft, Daryl, ‘“‘Thomas Corwin and 
the Conservative Republican Reaction, 
1858—1861,” 1-23. 

Pennsylvania, Corwin spoke in, 19; John 
Brown in, 24; Gist in, 50; Van Cleve 
family in, 56. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 
roads, 232, 

Pennsylvania 
86. 


Western 


and Ohio ,ail- 


Volunteer Infantry, 10th, 

Pensions, veterans’, bill for, 85. 

Pepper, Dr.- William, addressed Cleve- 
and Medical woe 355. 

Perkins, Howard C., 

Perkins, Roger G., Cleveland physician, 
348, 358, 360, 366, 370 

Perkins, Simon, partner of John Brown 
33 


Perkins Mansion, Akron, O., as museum, 
435 


Perring, K. W., cited, 18. 
Pershing, Benjamin H., 194, 195, 204; 
addressed Ohio Academy of History, 


201, 311; book rev., 443-445 
“Perry’s Victory,” band tune, 143. 
Peters, Mrs. Arthur L., 434. 

“Petroglyphs on the Ohio,” 97. 
Pharmacology, oory, a, 346. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 57; Giddings spoke in, 

45; veterans’ ie in, 84; V. F. 
W. headquarters at, 87; Langstroth 
family in, 147, 149, 153. 

Philade phia Evening Bulletin, cited, 84. 

Philadelphia Horticultural Society, 150. 
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Philanthropist (Cincinnati), cited, 29, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 180; editor 
of, 166; policy, 168, 170, 171; re- 
named, 1 72; quoted, i77. 

a Philip, song writer, 132, 140, 141, 


Philippine Insurrection, veterans of, 88. 

Philippine War Veterans, 86. 

Phillips, Florence, 201, a 

Phillips, John, Cleveland physician, 367. 

Phillips, Wendell, condemned by Cor- 
win, 13-14. 

Manco a tune, 144. 

Phique opal, we S., and William 
Maclure, 

visennameiian "Reshite, literary club, 122- 


Physiology, instruction in, 340, 342. 
Piano forte, instruction in, 134. 
Pickard, Madge E., cited, 187-188. 
Pickawillany, Indian village, 51, 109. 
Pierce, Bessie L., 182. 

we Harry D., Cleveland physician, 

Pierson, name of early Scottish family at 
Martinsburg, O., 113 

Pies, Henry G., music teacher, 134. 

Pietism and _ pietists, 307, Christoph 
Munk and, 269-271, 

Pike, Zebulon, 104. 

Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800, ed. 
by E. F. Horine, rev. by B. H. Persh- 
ing, 443-445, 

Pioneer News, 97. 

Piqua, O., 327. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Denny Gest : ae of, 52; 
veterans’ — in, ; 
Scotch-Irish in, 112 

Pittsburgh Post, cited, 83, 84, 87 

Plainfield, O., 61 

Plants, Ohio, recent publications on, 422. 

“Planxty Kelly,’’ song, 

Platter, Herbert M., ‘Notes on the Pre- 
vention of Communicable Diseases in 
Columbus, 1890-1945,” 393-397 

Plays, amateur, 134. 

Pleyel, Ignaz, hymnist, 136. 

“Pleyel’s Hymn,” band tune, 142; song, 


143. 
“Plough Boy,” 
Plumb, Ralph, 
Plumb, Samuel, 40. 
“Plunder Law,” 221; 


220. 

Pockrandt, Carl H., 435. 

Politics and government in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 424-425. 

Pomeroy, Earl S., award to, 311 

Pomeroy, Lawrence A., Cleveland physi- 


cian, 366. 
Pontiac, Ottawa chief, 51; 
327. 


song, 139. 


provisions, 218- 


conspiracy, 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, by 
Howard H. ee rev. by F. P. 
* Weisenburger, 107-11 

Poor Gentleman, te entertainment, 


Poor Soldier, 

Pope, John. 

Popular sovereignty, Corwin on, 6; 
Republican attitude on, 8 

Porter, Eugene O., “Financing Ohio's 
Pre-Civil War Railroads,’? 215-226. 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, cited, 11. 

“Portuguese Hymn,” song, 132 


opera, 137. 
99. 
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“Post Captain,” song, 138, 139, 145. 

Potomac River, 50 

Pottawatomie, Kans., 36; John Brown in, 
24. 


Potts, B. F., 198. 


a 8 Hunter H., Cleveland physician, 


Powers, Esther Gibbs, 197, 432. 
Powers, Mrs. Franklin P., 316. 
Powers, Fred W., cited, 223. 
Powers, R. B., 314. 
Prentiss, Mrs. Francis F., 372; donated 
fund for medical library, 367; donated 
-— for Cleveland health museum, 


. / 

Presbyterian Churches, antislavery move- 
ment in, 28, 32; ministers’ engage- 
ments, 111; Martinsburg, O., 113-121, 
124; at Utica, 113, 115, 117, 120, 
121, 122; branches, 14 discipline in, 
115- 120, training ministr in, 
122; Cincinnati, First, 135; ford, 
159, 160, 164; Dayton, O., Wayne 
Avenue, 164. 

Presbyterianism, in Ohio, 112; 
theology of, 115-1 

Presbyterians, New Lise, 106. 

“President’s March,’ song, 140, 
145; band tune, 143. 

Presque Isle, 104. 

“Pretty Deary,’’ song, 

“Pretty Girl of Darby, or song, 133. 

Price, Erwin H., cited, 6. 

Price, jon Oberlin Negro, 38, 40. 

Price, John W., 266. 

Price, Robert, are by, 203. 

Probst, Charles O., 395; addressed Cleve- 
land Medical Society, 353; and health 
code, 393. 

Psalms, use of in Presbyterian churches, 


Public health measures, Cleveland med- 
ical societies and, 352, 353, 355, 359, 
360-361, 362, 365, 369-371. 

Purcell, Henry, hymnist, 136. 

Putnam, = C., 80, 81, 82. 

Putnam, Rufus, 49. 

— County Pioneer Association, 97- 
98. 


141, 


QuaiFE, M. M., joint author, Michigan: 
From Primitive Wilderness to Indus- 
trial Commonwealth, rev. by F. P. 
ade oe 325- 326. 

Queen City of the West, see Cincinnati, 


“Quercy,” tune, 136. 
Quinby, Moses, beekeeper, 154. 


RaciaL Groups 1n Onto, see National 
and racial groups in Ohio. 

Railroad securities, Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Co., 260-261. 

Railroads, in Ohio, pre-Civil War, financ- 
ing of, 215-226; charters, 216, 218; 
depreciation of securities, 260-262: 
electric, importance to Cleveland, 344- 
345. See also names of roads. 

Ralph, Philip Lee, 204. 

Randall, Franklin Co., a 

Randall, E, ‘O., cited, 221, 

Ransome, Jack Clifford, stiles by, 200, 
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Rattermann, Heinrich A., cited, 140. 

Rauch, John H., cited, 329. 

Rauschkolb, John E.,, Cleveland physi- 
o- © 374. ., ée. 


Bey 
= aay Jose | Ce 
eaders of Ohio: Ex 
slavery Coalition,” 165- 

Raynor, boat, 245. 

Read, Daniel, eum. 136. 

Read, Matthew C 

Reagh, name r , a 
Martinsburg, O., 114. 

Reamy, Thaddeus A., Cincinnati 
cian, 388. 

Reavis, L. W., cited, 225. 

Recreation, . program, 92; Pres- 
byterian Church’s stand on social, 117; 
Ohio, recent publications on, 423-424. 

Redpath, James, cited, 27, 

Reed, Charles A. | a president American 
Medical ose 354 

Reed, oy ar * 245. 

Reed, Lois A., 97. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, 114; in 
Utica, O., 11 

Reilly, Edward C., cited, 29, 32, 34, 35. 

Reels, dance, 143 

Reemelin, Charles, Cincinnati, O., trustee, 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co., 
260, 263. 

Regionalism, address on, 194. 

Reinagle, a composer, 143. 

Reiter, Edith S 

Religion, in Ohio. ats publications on, 


“Liberty Party 
— of Anti- 


family at 


physi- ° 


426. 
‘Remember the Glories 
Brave,’”’ song, 144. 
7 — recent 

420- 


“Republican Methodist,’ 60. 
Republican party and Republicans, 3, 4; 
conservatism, 1; and Corwin, 2, 5, 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16-17, 18, 19, 20, 
23; attitude toward John Brown, 13, 
25, 45; and slavery, 15; 1860 Chicago 
convention, 18; and president-elect, 
1861, 66; in Ohio, W. H. Smith’s 
influence on, 95; Liberty party merged 

with, 178. 
“Reveille,” band tune, 141, 143. 
Rhino-laryngology, in anatomy 


338. 
Rice, ‘Allen er a 96. 
Rice, Millard S., 
Richard, Father Gabriel, 325. 
Richardson, y a Cincinnati 


Richardson, W. K., 

Richardville, Miami ‘ef, 109. 

Richeimer, Mary Jane, author Massillon 
school history, 203, 0. 

ow Va., 43; Thomas Smith estate 
at, le 

Richmond, Eaton, and Railroad, 
chartered, 216. 

Richmond (Va.) Republican, quoted, 29. 

Riddle, Albert, 41, 46; cited, 41. 

“Rip-Roaring Canal Days,” address, 96. 

Ritter, Frederic L., cited, 6. 

River Museum, Marietta, 202. 

Robb, Hunter, Cleveland -* 347. 

Robert E. Lee, sidewheeler, 9 

Roberts, A. Sellew, 312. 

Roberts, Bishop R. R., 95. 


of Brian the 


publications on, 


courses, 


physician, 


Miami 
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Robertson, name of Scottish family at 
Martinsburg, O., 

Robertson, om ss 
(Utica), O., 

Robertson, Josephine, 
land Plain Dealer, A 

Rockefeller family, home of, 182. 

Rockingham ener, Va., home of John 
Lincoln, 212 

Rockwood, Harry | Srovenae health 
commissioner, 369, 370 

Rodabaugh, James H., 196; _— radio 
speaker, 197; addressed Ohio Academy 
of History, 301, 311; “5 a! of 
Ohio Arc aeology, rev. by J. Griffin, 
205-206; “Minutes of the Ohio Acad- 
emy of History, April 19, 1948,” 311- 
313; elected secretary, Ohio Academy 
of History, 312; “A Survey of Pub- 
lications in Ohio History, Archaeology, 
and Natural History, August 1947— 
rf 1948,” 398-430; book rev., 446- 


ty ‘Clara G., Akron, O., 437. 
Roentgen rays, see X-rays. 
Rogers, Henry W., Cleveland physician, 


Rogers, W. K., 198. 

“Rogue’s March, ” band tune, 141. 

Roll, Charles, Colonel Dick Thompson, 
the Persistent Whig, rev. by W. P. 
Marchman, 440-442. 

Romanis, James, 79, 80, 81, 82, 86. 

Romp, musical entertainment, 137. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 59 
oot, Amos Ives, beekeeper, 154; quoted, 


164. 
Root, E. R., Ohio beekeeper, 152. 
Root, Edward W., Presbyterian minister, 


Rose, Wm. S., 240. 

“Rose Tree,’’ song, i 132, 145. 
Roseboom, Eugene a book rev., 
208, 442-445; eae 225, 229. 

Rosenberger, David, . 

Rosenberger, John, 377. 

Rosenberger, Marie, 277. 

Rosenwasser, M., Cleveland physician, 
357, 358; quoted, 367-368. 

Rosewater, E., 

“Roslin Castle,” 131, 

tune, Ts 

Rosesiot 

Rotch, A Me. > Cleveland Med- 
ical Society, 355. 

“Rothemurchie’s Rant,’’ music, 130, 143. 

—— Vernon C., Cleveland physician, 

Royal League Hall, Cleveland, Medical 
ociety met in, 35 

“Rule Britannia,’’ song, 131, 145. 

Rupert, , X-ray exhibit by, 356. 

“Rural Felicity,” band tune, 14], 143. 

Rusk, Ralph L., cited, 127, 130, 191; 
quoted, 187. 

Rust, Orton ~~" ae 431, 432. 

Rutter, 3, WW uy 

+ tdnong Cuthbert D. 328 

Ryan, Daniel J., cited, "#21, 223. 


platted Wilmington 


writer for Cleve- 


207- 


song, 144; band 


SABBATH DESECRATION, Utica Presbyter- 
ian church and, 117. 

Sabin, Florence, cited, 329, 332. 

Sahli, Donald G., 437, 
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St. Alexis Hospital, Cleveland, 346. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 53, 54, 106, 327; 
Denny with troops under, 52; Van 
Cleve in expedition of, 57; expedition, 
pane site of defeat of, 105; defeat, 

bject of ballad, 130. 


St. “Clairsville, oe 447, 
St. Lawrence, lake steamer, 231, 233. 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” Irish song, 144. 
the Lady,” 


138. 
Sy, Toone Charity Hospital, Cleveland, 


“Saint Senanus and song, 


Salem, O., 276. 
“Sally Roy,” song, 138. 
Salomon, Richard G., 311; 
Sandburg, Carl, 

18, 19. 


Sanderson, Virginia, 437. 

Sanduskian, Daily, quoted, 242, 244. 

Sandusky, O., as transportation center, 
227-236; population in 1850, 

Sandusky Clarion, quoted, 237- 238. 

Sandusky, Dayton, and Cincinnati Rail- 
road | Company, Annual Report, cited, 


Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Rail- 
road, 229, 234; daily trains on, 232 
“Sandusky, Pioneer Link between Sail 
_ Rail,” by Leola M. Stewart, 227- 


address by, 


quoted, 16, 20; cited, 


Sandusky River region, 95. 
Sandusky Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 84, 


85. 

ae Hy Weekly Register, cited, 228, 
231, 232, 233, 234, 235. 

“Sandy and. Jenny, ” song, 139. 

= Henry L., Cleveland physician, 


a Glenn S., 97. 

Sargent, Winthrop, 105, 106. 

Saul, oratorio, 140, 143. 

Savoy, William Bay 19t> 

a operated by G. W. Hart, 185, 

Sawyer, Charles, 96. 

Sawyer, John P., Cleveland physician, 
354, 357, 358, 361. 

Scarlet fever, epidemic in Columbus, 395. 

Schafer, Frank K., 0. 

Schear, E. W. E., 203. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., 180. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Sr., 180, 182. 

Scholes, Percy, cited, i27, 128. 

Schuckers, J. W., cited, 26, 27, 38. 

Schultes, Jacob, 276, on 387, 291, 295. 

Schultz, Amelia H., 

Schurz, Carl, 21; A 20; cited, 21. 

Schuyler, J., 199. 

Schwartz, Harry, 203. 

Scioto Gazette, microfilmed, 99. 

Scioto River, 61, 

Scotch folk music, 143, 144, 145, 146. 

“Scotch-Irish in Central Ohio,” by 
William L. Fisk, Jr., 111-125. 

“Scots O’er the Border,” song, 132, 143. 

Scots Society of Cincinnati, celebration, 
14 


“Scots Wha Hae _ wi’ Wallace Bled,” 
song, 139, 143; band tune, 142 

Scott, name of Scottish family at Martins- 
burg, 4. 

Scott, Ernest Columbus physician, 396. 

Scott, Dr . James, " 
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Scott, N. Stone, Cleveland physician, 
, 358. 

Scott, William J. M., 
cian, 349, 350. 

Scott, ‘Xenephon C., Cleveland physician, 
352. 

Scottish names, first officials of Martins- 
burg, 113-114. 

Sears, Alfred B., book rev., 103-107. 

Seceders, see Associate Presbyterians. 

Secession, 22; Corwin on, 9, 

Seely, W. W., Cincinnati physician, 388. 

Seely, Warner, Cleveland physician, 372. 

Selection Of Irish Melodies, 144. 

Seminar, local history, methods, 179-184. 

Seneca County Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Museum, 98, 434. 

Senn, Nicholas, addressed Cleveland Med- 
ical Society, 355. 

Seven Mile Creek, 53. 

Seven Ranges, survey of, 327. 

Seventh Ohio. schooner, 245. 

Severino, Severino, 
News, 372. 
Sewage ’ disposal, Cleveland, 353; Colum- 

us, 

Seward, William Pn 14, 15; in West- 
ern Reserve, suggested as pres- 
idential candid tal Liberty party, 
E7ay. keke kee 

Shackleton, W. B., Cleveland physician, 
aenes, 360. 

Shaker Collection, Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, y 

Shakers, community of, 183. 

Shannoah Town, 50. 

Shannon, Fred A., 182. 

Shantrews, dance, "130. 

“Shaping the Seminar -. ieee History,” 
by Harvey Wish, 179- 

Sharp, Cecil J., cited, ia 

— number shipped from Sandusky, 

4 


Cleveland physi- 


writer for Cleveland 


Shelby, O., rail connections, 229. 
Shepard, Lee, editor Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society Bulletin, 200, 316. 
Shepherst, Mildred (Mrs. Max), 96, 433. 
Sherman, John, 15; MSS. acquired, 96, 
199, 436. 
Sherman, W. T., 
Shield, William, 
139, 145. 

Shields, name of Scottish family at Mart- 
insburg, O., 

Shiels, W. Eugene, 101. 

Ship models, 99. 

Slavery, Sudlinee attitude on, 6, 8, 10, 
15; Corwin on, 7, 9, 1 

Shock, Py er on treatment for, 356. 

Shriver, P illip R., 311. 

Shuman, A. C., 98, 434. 

eee. ae 3 composer, 136. 
hupe, boat, 245. 

Signal of Liberty, cited, 174. 

Simmons, George H., 354. 

Singing, church, 135. See also Folk 
music. 

Singing schools, early Ohio, 133, 135. 

Sintzenich, Hazel, see Dearborn, Mrs. 
Elmer. 

“Sir Jerry Go Nimble,’”’ song, 139. 

= Arthur J., Cleveland physician, 


letter acquired, 96. 


composer, 132, 137, 


Skin _ treatment of, see Derma- 


tology. 


“Skotography,”’ see X-rays. 

Slavery, James Smith on, 60, 61. 

Slaves, fugitive, 26. 

Sleek, L. illiam, 204. 

Sleighing parties, Cincinnati, 134-135. 
Slick, Sewell E., William Trent and The 
West, rev. by E. H. Roseboom, 442- 


43. 

Sloane, Rush R., 220, 228. 

Smallpox, control, Cleveland, 359; Cleve- 
land epidemic, 386; Columbus epi- 
demics, 394-395. 

— Gerrit, 33; presidential candidate, 


Smith, George R., 60. 

Smith, George S., 60. 

Smith, Guy H., 266. 

Smith, James, 59-61; cited, 60, 65. 
a John Stafford, song writer, 132, 


Smith, Ophia D., 102; ‘‘Langstroth, the 
‘Bee Man’ of Oxford,” 147-164. 

Smith, Robert, 200. 

Smith, S. Winifred, joint comp., “Sur- 
vey of Publications in Ohio History, 
Archaeology, and Natural History, 
August 1947—July 1948,” 398-430. 

Smith, Solomon F., cited, 135. 

Smith, Theodore C., cited, 166, 174, 


177 
Smith, Thomas, 60. 
Smith, William, hymnist, 136. 
Smith, William E., 102, 320. 
Smith, William Henry, 95, 199. 
Smith’s Ferry, Pa., 97 
Smithers, Lynn F., 85. 
Snyder, Marion, 203. 
Social Science Research Council, 
financed by, 100. 
“Sey of the Army of the Philippines,” 


175, 


study 


Society of the Medical Sciences of Cleve- 
land, organization, 348; library fund, 


Soil, Miami Valley, described, 50, 51, 53, 
" , 64. 


“Soldier Slumbering,”’ 


song, 139. 

band tune, 142. 

Bride,” song, 139. 

Joy,” band tune, 141. 

March,” band tune, 142. 

Return,” band tune, 142. 

— Torald, Cleveland physician, 

59 a 


Sonneck, Oscar G. T., cited, 126. 

Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen, 
98-99, 202, 315, 434. 

Spanish-American War, 
izations, 79-93. 

“Spanish Patriots,’’ band tune, 142. 

Spaulding, Rufus P., 46, 69. 

Spencer, Oliver M., cited, 131, 133. 

Spiegelman, Mortimer, ‘The Failure of 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, 1857,” 247-265. 

Spinning and Brown vs. Ohio Life In- 
surance and Trust Co., 259. 

Spitzer,. Carl B., 433. 

Speeeaener, in anatomy courses, 336, 


‘‘Soldier’s Adieu,” 
“‘Soldier’s 
‘*Soldier’s 
“‘Soldier’s 

‘*Soldier’s 


veterans’ organ- 


Spoil’d Child, musical entertainment, 137. 

Spoils system, Corwin and, 12 

Sprague, Peter, portrait, acquired by 
Campus Martius Museum, 434. 

Sprague, towboat, 434. 
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Mes sd of Shillelah,” 144; band tune, 

Springer, Cornelius, 95. 

Springfield, Ill., Corwin at, 19; influence 
on Lincoln, 66. 

— (Mass.) Republican, 


—. O., and railroad promotion, 
218; on stage line, 227; on railroad, 


228. 
Spurney, Paul M., 
375. 


cited, 


Cleveland physician, 

Squatter sovereignty, Corwin on, 6, 7, 12, 
19; Republican attitude on, 8. 

Squires, Sanders, and Dempsey, Cleve- 
land law firm, 366. 

Staley, Cady, addressed Cleveland Med- 
ical Society, x 

Stall, Dr. ’ Cincinnati, Di) 255. 

Stanton, Edwin M., 12; letters of, 436. 

Menten Henry B., Liberty party leader, 

“Star qenpied Banner,”’ national anthem, 


92; band tune, 141, 
Stark oo ie historical broadcast on, 


Stark’ County Historical Society, 99, 202- 
203, 319, 435. 

Starling Medical eae anatomy in- 
truction in, 334-335, 336, 340-341; 
merged, 337, 393. 

Starling-Ohio Medical College, 333; an- 
atomy courses in, 337, 341, 342. 

Starr, M. Allen, addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 355. 

State Line Railroad, 233. 

Staunton, O., 61. 

Steamboat Bill of Facts, quarterly pub- 
lication, Steamship Historical Society, 


models in River Mu- 


Steamboats, 
seum, a 

— lake, and railroad competition, 
2 


river, 


Steamship Historical Society of America, 
publication of, 
Stecher, Robert M., 

372, 


Steele, C. W., 100. 

Stengel, Alfred, addressed Cleveland Med- 
ical Society, 

Stephan, John, Cleveland physician, 367. 

Sternburg, George M., addressed Cleve- 
land Medical Society, 352. 

Stetson, Charles, president Ohio Life In- 
surance and Trust Co., 249, 253, 256, 
258, 259. 

Steubenville, O., 301, 
founder published, 4 

Steubenville Railroad Company, 
ered, 216. 

Stevens, Aaron, 27, 44. 

Stevens, Harry R., ‘Folk Music on the 
Midwestern Frontier 1788-1825,” 126- 
146; cited, 135. 

Stevenson. John, musicologist, 138, 144. 

Stewart, George Neil, Cleveland physi- 
cian, 347, 359, 36 

Stewart, John, 95. 

Stewart, Leola M., 


Cleveland physician, 


he biography of 


chart- 


“Sandusky, 
Link between Sail and Rail,’ 227-236. 

Stites, Benjamin, 49, 54. 

Stitt, Samuel, cited, 135. 


Pioneer 


— George W., Cleveland physician, 
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Stoll, C. W., 

Stone, G. W., “Cleveland physician, 366. 
“Stoney Point, 2 band tune, 141. 

Storace, Stephen, composer, 145. 

Storrs, Charles Backus, 25, 28, 30, 31. 
~— ope, George, Cleveland physician, 


Strausbaugh, Warren L., cited, 12. 
wes Abraham, Cleveland physician, 


Strickland, W. P., cited, 131. 

Sturtevant, Amanda, 43. 

“Successful Campaign,” band tune, 141. 
Sucki, Emil, 102. 

Sullivant, William S., donated micro- 
scopes to Ohio State "Univ., 340. 

Summit County Fair, John Brown exhib- 
itor at, 

Summit County Historical Society, 435. 

“Survey of Publications in Ohio His- 
tory, Archaeology, and Natural History, 
August 1947—July 1948,” by James 
2. one and §. Winifred Smith, 

Sutton, William A., article by, 200. 

Swan, Timothy, composer, 136. 

Swartwout, Annie Fern, Missie: An His- 
torical Biography of Annie Oakley, 
rev. by John O. Marsh, 323-324. 

“Sweet Harmony,” band tune, 142. 

“Sweet Lady Look Not —_ ’ song, 138. 
“Sweet Solitude,’’ song, 13 

Swift, Homer F., prs he " Academy of 
Medicine of Cleveland, 

Symmes, John Cleves, 49, 54, 55, 56, 
60; letters cited, 54, 55; 65. 

Syndesmology, in anatomy courses, 336, 

Syphilology, as medical specialty in 

northern Ohio, 378-386. 


Tasor, Iowa, 37. 

Taft om, 
exhibit at, 315. 

“Take Your aula Cloak 
song, 143. 

Taney, Roger B., 10. 

“Tantararu Rogues All,” 

Tappan, Benjamin, 247, 

Tappan, Lewis, Chase’s letter to, quoted, 

Tariff, protective, Corwin and, 1, 9, 10, 
12. 

Tarnished Warrior, 104, 107. 

“Tars of Columbia,’ band tune, 142. 

Tauesch, William H., 437. 

Taylor, Abraham, assignee, Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Co., 256. 

Taylor, Pama C., Cleveland _physi- 


cian, 
Taylor, J., Franklin Co., O., 192. 
ester, Cleveland physician, 370, 
72 


Taylor, 

Taylor, W. A., cited, 185, 186. 

Tecumseh, Shawnee chief, 328. 

“Tell Her I’ll Love Her, *» ‘son , 138. 

Temperance, Drake intereste in, 63; 
movement, Presbyterian Church and, 
117, 1139, 320. 

Tennessee River, 49. 

Texas, annexation of, 1; Giddings’ 
tude on, 34. 

Thayer, William S., 349; addressed 
Cleveland Medical Society, [oe ae 


river 


You,” 


199; 
About 


Cincinnati, 


song, 144. 


atti- 
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Theatrical music, 13 
“Thistle So Any al 
Thomas, John J., 
361, 366, 37 
homas, Oscar =. 
? 

Thomas, Robert G., 98. 

“Thomas Corwin and the Conservative 
Republican Reaction, 1858-1861,” by 
Daryl Pendergraft, 1-23. 

Thome, James, quoted, 46. 

Thompson, Richard Wigginton, biography 
of, reviewed, 440-44 

Thompson, Samuel, 7 

Thoreau, Henry David, 45. 

Li ae Cc. W., Cincinnati 


Thwing, Dr. Charles F., 315. 
“a tre I [Bainbridge’s Tedrei],’”’ song, 


138. 
Tidd, ‘Charles, 40. 
“Tidy One,”’ song, 139. 


as 
song, 14 
Ceeiand ” physician, 


Cleveland physician, 


physician, 


Tiffin, O., on stage line, 227; rail con- 
nection, 232. 
Tilden, Daniel, 41, 
Timber, 
50, 51, 
estry, Ohio. 
Todd Ty 


46, 69. 
in Miami Country, described, 
See also Forests and for- 


”” band tune, 142. 
wae om Cleveland physician, 


Toledo, Oe +p 229, 234; growth, 235; 
rail connections, 230, 233, 235. 

Toledo and Kalamazoo Railroad, 217. 

Toledo Medical College, see University of 
Toledo, medical department. 

“Toledo War,” 217. 

Tolls, canal, 241. 

Tonsil clinics, Cleveland public schools, 
Academy of Medicine and, 

Torry, T. C., antislavery leader, ‘165. 

Tower, George E., 

Townsley, Gardner, 203, 320. 

Towpaths, Milan Canal, leased, 244. 

Transeau, Edgar N., 266. 

Transportation in Ohio, 215-216, 227- 
236, 237-246; recent publications on, 
426- "427, See also Canals and railroads. 

Transylvania University, 63. 

Travel and description, in Ohio, early, 
273; recent publications on, 427-428. 

Treaty of Fort Finney, 52. 

Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 107, 327. 

Treaty of Ghent, 328. 

Treaty of Greene Ville, 49, 327. 

Treaty of Paris, 327. 

Trees, native, Miami Valley, 50, 51, 53. 
See also Forests and foresty, Ohio. 
Trent, William, review of biography of, 

442-443. 

Trenton Circular, cited, 55. 

Trial, George T., ‘‘The American Veterans 
of Foreign Service and The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars,”’ 79-93 

Tribute of Respect Commemorative of 
the Worth and _ Sacrifice of -John 
Brown ... , cited, 42, 

Trimble, Allen, 247. 

Truman, Harry S., 88. 

— use of, in military bands, 139, 


Trust companies: Ohio Life cee 
and Trust Co., failure, 247-26 

Tucker, Anne, see Sanu 
Tucker. 


” Anne 
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Tucker, David A., “The 
Lancet-Clinic,” 387-392. 
Tuckerman, Jacob E., Cleveland physi- 
cian, 366. 

Tuckerman, Louis B., Cleveland physi- 
cian, 353, 35 

“Tune of 76, * band tune, 142. 

Tunison, Frank E., cited, 140. 

“Turkish Hornpipe,” song, 138. 

“Turk’s March,” band tune, 142. 

Turner, Mrs. —~———, musician, 137. 

Twigtwee Town, 50. 

Two Years Before the Mast, 138. 

"*Gleval fever, diagnosis of, 356; in 
= a 360; epidemic in Columbus, 


Cincinnati 


Uuster, IRELAND, emigrants to Ohio from, 
Ill, 112. 

Underground Railroad, traffic on, 18; in 
the — Reserve, 25, 30; and John 
Brown 

—s <. See Church, at Martins- 
ur 

Unite’ § States Army, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, 79-93; review of book on be- 
ginnings of, 103-107. 

United States Circuit 
District of Ohio, 257 

United States ey Guard, veterans’ or- 
ganization, 79-93 

United States Congress, veterans’ legisla- 
tion in, 90; House of Representatives, 
Reports, cited, 4, 21; speakership con- 
test, 14, 15, 16-17; committee of 
thirty-three, 20-22; Executive Docu- 
ments, cited, 264. f 

United States Constitution, Corwin and, 
17; amendment (Corwin amendment), 
proposed, 21; adopted, ; 

United States Infantry Regiment, 17th, 
organization for veterans of, 79, 80, 
81, 84. 

United States Marine band, 
Corwin, 23. 

United States Marine 
organizations, 79-93. 

United States Marine Hospital, 
reports, 390. 

United States Marshal, at Cleveland, and 
fugitive slave law enforcement, 26, 27, 
36, . 

United States Navy, 
tion, 79-93. 
‘Universal Emancipation,’ song, 144. 

Universities, see Colleges and universities, 
and names of institutions. 

University of Chicago, historical methods 
in, 181; Dr. F. P. Mall organized 
anatomy department at, 331. 

University of Cincinnati, College of 
Medicine, Ae anized, 333. 

Universit lichigan, medical depart- 
ment, Dr Mall studied at, 331. 

University - Hasmioame Drake _at- 
tended, 

University of Toledo, 102; medical de- 
partment, 332. 

University of Wisconsin Committee on 
Studies in Wisconsin Economy and 
Culture, 100. 

es al Waur Them A’ Willie,” song, 


Updeangh, ‘ees K.. Cleveland physi- 
cian, 


Court, Southern 


serenaded 
Corps, veterans’ 


sanitary 


veterans’ organiza- 
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gy J. H. J., Columbus physician, 
396. 

Upper Sandusky, O., 95; on railroad, 228. 
a Henry S., and ‘Cleveland Journal 
of Medicine, 354 

Urbana, et on stage line, 227; on rail- 
road, 

Urch, Ewin J, 438. 

Utica, cotch-Irish in, 112, 113; 
Presbyterian churches at, 113, 115, 
117, 120, 121, 124-125. 

Utica Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Second Record Book, cited, 117, 120, 


12 
Utter, William T., 312; cited, 129. 
Utterbeck, William, 197, 


VACCINATION, smallpox, introduction in 
Cleveland, 359; resistance to, 394-395. 

Vail, Mrs. Herman L., 372. 

Vail, R. W. G., 198, 199. 


Vallandigham, Clement S., and John 


ae 25, 26, 27, 33, 38, 45; letters 

of, . 

Van Buren, 
dings, 35. 

Vance, Joseph, 247. 

Vance, [Reuben A.], Cleveland physician, 
4 


Martin, supported by Gid- 


9. 

Van Cleef, Eugene, 266. 

Van Cleve, Benjamin, 56, 57; cited, 56, 
57>.05,. is 

Van Cleve, John, 56. 

Van Swearingen de home of, 182. 

Varg, Paul A., 

Veach, Charles, 97. 98. 

Veach, Sue E. (Mrs. Charles), 97. 

Vegetation, in Miami Valley, 50. 

Venereal diseases, treatment ‘of, 381. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, National Re- 
habilitation Service, 90; national home, 
92. See also American Veterans of 
Foreign Service. 

Veterans’ organizations, 79-93. 

“Vicar of Bray,’’ song, 131. 

“Victory of Orleans,’’ band tune, 142. 

Vietzen, Raymond CG., 97. 

Villard, Henry, 67. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, 
37, 40, 42, 43. 

Violin, instruction in, 134 

Virginia Military District, 
to, acquired, 436. 

Virginia Peace Convention, 22. 

Virginian-Pilot, quoted, 85-86. 

Virginia reels, 130. 

Virginia Valley, Scotch-Irish 
in, 111 

— in Knox and Licking cos., O., 


cited, 32, 35, 


" MSS. relating 


immigrants 


Vital statistics, Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland and, 

Vitz, Carl, article by, 200. 

“Vive la,” song, 144. 

“‘Volunteer’s March,”’ band tune, 142. 

er Albert T., 212, 313, 321; 
cited, 


WGAR, Cleveland, O., health talks broad- 
cast over, 370. 

WHEBCGC, Canton, O., historical broadcasts 
over, 99, 0. 
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WIVA, Ashtabula, O., 
casts over, 321. 

Wabash , 49. 

Wachtel, H. C., 97. 

Waddington, Walker, 80, 81. 

Wade, 1 age om in Western Reserve, 25, 
28, favored fusion of antislavery 
saute. "35; opposed fugitive slave law, 
= quoted, 39; on John Brown’s raid, 


way MSS. acquired, 436. 
Wag o Windsor, musical entertainment, 


Wagner, Samuel, 153, 157. 
Wali “Sp in early travel, 273. 
Spencer A., Cleveland physician, 


historical broad- 


were. Frederick C., cited, 30, 32, 333, 
347, 378. 

Walker, Dorsey T., 438. 

Walker, William, 11. 

Walker, William, MSS. acquired, 95. 

— and Weeks, Cleveland architects, 


Walkins, J. W., 199. 

Wallace, John, copy of book by, ac- 
quired, 315. 

Wallace, Lew, letters of, acquired, 436. 

Wallace, Robert, Covenanter minister, 


113. 
Walsh, Warren B., editor E. T. Heald 
letters, 203. 
Walters, Everett, 321; book rev., 445-446. 
Walters, Raymond, cited, 128, 145. 
Wandering Melodist, musical 
ment, 138. 
War of 1812, 
129, 


entertain- 
and westward migration, 


» composer, 136. 
Ward, Artemus, 26, 39. 
Warden, Robert B., cited, 175. 
Warehouses. grain, 241 
Waring, Col. George A.., ., addressed Cleve- 
land Medical Society, 353. 
Warner, Landon, 194. 
Warner, S. S., 96. 
Warner Bros., Norwalk, O., 245. 
Warren, Richard, 99. 
Warren Co., O., 61; election in, 7; his- 
tory published, 435. 
O° County Historical Society, 203, 
0 
Washburne, George A., 101; death, 321. 
Washington, George, memorial services 
for, 140. 
Washington, D. C., Francis Baily in, 58; 
V.F.W. headquarters, 89; National Era, 
published in, 174. 
Washington (Guernsey Co.), O., railroad 
stock authorized for, 222 
House, O., 


cited, 15, 17. 
Licking Co., O., Scotch- 


Washington Court veterans’ 
convention at, 85 

Washington Globe, 

Washington Tp., 
Irish in, 112. 

‘“Washington’s March,” song, 141. 

Water and flood control in Ohio, recent 
publications on, 423 

Water supply, Columbus, 395. 

Waterwitch, canal boat, 239. 

Watkins, Frederick E., 372. 

oo Ralph M., Cleveland physician, 


gg " Frederick, Jr., 98, 99, 202, 434; 
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testimonial to, 317, 
lished by, 435. 

“Way to Come Over,” song, 138. 

Wayland, John W., The Lincolns in Vir- 
ginia, rev. by Joh. n O. Marsh, 212- 


Winn, Anthony, 103, 104, 106, 327; 
Bradley with troops "under, 54; settle- 
ment named for, 58; cited, 107; music 
in camp of, 139. 

Wayne Avenue Presbyterian Church, Day- 
ton, O., 164. 

Wayne, Medina, and Cuyahoga Turnpike 
Company, MS. records acquired, 436. 

Waynesville, O., 58, 

Weathercock, musical entertainment, 137. 

Webb, Tessa Sweazy, 437. 

Weber, G. C. E., Cleveland physician, 


Webster, 
Webster, Daniel, 
By. Es 
Webster, 
355, 
Weir, 
348 


318; book pub- 


» musician, 138. 

34; Corwin friend of, 

Samuel J., Cleveland physician, 

William H., Cleveland physician, 

Weisenburger, Francis P., book  revs., 
107-110, 325-326; officer Ohio Acad- 
emy of History, 194, 311; contribution 
to regional history, 212; cited, 225; 
presented testimonial to Wittke, 317. 

Welch, William H., 331; Johns Hopkins 
professor, 347. 

Wellington, O., rescue of fugitive slave 


at, 38. 

Welsh folk music, 144, 

Welles, George D., 433. 

Wells, Bezaleel, Founder of Canton and 
Steubenville, published, 435. 

Wells, Guy M., executive secretary, Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Cleveland, 365. 

Wellsville, O., 301, 309. 

Wen, Gre musician, 144. 

Wenner, Ralph J., addressed Cleveland 
Medical Society, 356. 

Wesley, Charles H., 321 

West, the Scotch- Irish in, 111-125. 

West Point Military Academy, 104. 

Western College for Women, 155; book 
about, 102 

Western Female Seminary, 154, 155. 

Western Lancet, 387, 4 

Western Reserve, and Corwin, 11; 
slavery movement in, 24-47; John 
Brown in, 24-33, 37-41; regional 
studies on, 180-183; medical develop- 
ments in, 348, 378-386. 

Western Reserve College, and abolition, 
af 3s ee 32; medical department, merger 
oO 

Walee, , ae Historical Society, 99, 
436-437; News, 100; source for regional 
studies, 182; Tracts, cited, 216. 

Western Reserve University, seminar 
methods in, 179-184; medical depart- 
ment, 332, 333, 345, 347. 382. 383. 
384; moved to Cleveland, 344; clinical 
facilities, 346; cited, 384. 

Western Spy, cited, 129, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 140, 141; founded, 


145, 146. 


anti- 


440. 

Western Star (Lebanon), quoted, 4; cited, 
11, 12, 14, 18, 67, 218; current, his- 
torical section, 320. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company, 
MSS. pertaining to acquired, 436. 
Western University of Pittsburgh, 121. 
Westerville Historical Society, 203. 
— movement, the Scotch-Irish and, 


“What Makes the Ladies Like It So,” 
song, 144. 

Wheat, shipments from Milan, 241. 

Wheaton, Chas., engineer, 238. 

Wheeler, Robert C., book rev., 208-211; 
addressed Knox County Historical So- 
ciety, 316. 

Wheeli ing, W. Va., railroad stock, 222. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, 244, 245. 

“When Bidden to the Wake or Fair,” 
band tune, 142. 

‘When First I Left Sweet Dublin Town,” 
song, 

“When I Was a Boy in My Father’s 
[ House?],”’ —_ 

song, 131, 137. 
See. and, 1, 2. 


‘Wherever She Goe 
Whig party, 
campaigns of 1840’s, 11; and Republi. 
can doctrine, 19; and Western Reserve, 
25; merged, 33, 35; Giddings and, 35; 
and Liberty party, 169, 175, 176, 178; 
and Toc of Ohio Constitution 
of 1851, 
Whiskey Boe eviees. 379. 
Vhite, Alene Lowe, 
ar Fred, 436. 
hy , quoted, 9 
Taj. "Will § 82. 
“White Cockade,” ‘tune, 142. 
White Water Canal, 96. 
a, James T, editor, the Clinic, 
388. 


Whitten, John, 57. 
Whitten, Mary, 57. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, _ 
“Who Would Not Love,” ong 139. 
Re Does Azure Deck the ky,” 


,»’ song, 
Wickwire Bias 437. 
Wielland, L.,. 203. 
Ww — b Mict locke Wockenschrift, . . 

91 


Wikoff, A. T., 198. 
Wilberforce College, article on, 321. 
i mayor of Painesville, 


7 fae 

Wilcox, .Phineas, 248, 249. 

Wild Oats, musical entertainment, 137. 

Wilkinson, pm 103, 104, 140; expedi- 
tion, 

“Will You Come to the Bower,” band 
tune, 142, 

“William Case,” locomotive, 68, 74. 

“William Tell,” song, 139. 

William Trent and The West, by S. E. 
Slick, rev. by E. H. Roseboom, 442- 
443. 


Williams, , composer, 136. 

Williams, A. B., cited, 

Williams, Charles M., 96 

Williams, Gardner, author of article on 
Francis E. Abbot, 434. 

Williams, R., 199. 

Williams, Roy H., 245. 

Williams, W. W., cited, 227 

Williamson, Howard P., 432. 
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a; eld ., Lincoln visited, 68, 69, 
0 


“Willow, ” song, 138. 

“Willy Was a ‘Wanton Wag,” song, 144. 
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